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Taggart—inlay inventor 


saint or sinner 


by M. D. K. Bremner, D.D.S. 


The concluding chapters of Taggart's life and struggles are printed here with short 
notes by the Editor about Taggart and the author. 


About the Author 


M. D. K. Bremner, author of this 
historical sketch, is one of the few 
living dentists who knows the com- 
plete story of Taggart and the dental 
inlay. Dr. Bremner graduated from 
Northwestern Dental School in 1908 
and cast his first inlay as a senior stu- 
dent. He was practicing in Chicago in 
the spring of 1916 when Taggart ob- 
tained a decree from Judge Landis 
against a Dr. Low for infringing on 
his inlay patents. Bremner, himself, 
received a letter from Taggart’s attor- 
neys threatening that unless he paid 
$150 for a license to use the inlay 
method he would be sued for infringe- 
ment. 


It was this letter that prompted 
Bremner to gather together twenty- 
eight dentists, later swelled to hun- 
dreds, to form the Dental Alliance. 


Each subscribed ten dollars to form a 
treasury of $280 to start fighting “...a 
patent monopoly interfering with our 
efforts to serve the patient’s needs and 
which would endanger the public wel- 
fare and professional progress.” The 
Dental Alliance was the result of Dr. 
Bremner’s personal efforts and was 
carried on by him through the years 
almost single-handedly. 


Later Dr. Bremner became chairman 
of the A.D.A. Committee on Patents 
when the Alliance was disbanded; he 
held this position for over twenty 
years. At various times he has served 
as vice-president, has been on _ the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
committee on economics of the Chicago 
Dental Society. In 1939 he published 
“The Story of Dentistry,” a dental his- 
tory which was revised and enlarged 
two years ago. 
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THE STORY... 


Taggart had now been “practicing 
for nearly sixteen years. The town of 
Freeport had been good to him. He 
was reasonably prosperous, widely 
known as a very competent dentist, 
and his colleagues were planning to 
elect him president of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. But he was 
restive, chaffing under the limitations 
which the small town imposed upon 
him. Chicago, the dynamic metropo- 
lis a hundred miles away seemed to 
offer a wider horizon and more op- 
portunities for the exercise of his 
talents. 


Just when he began to plan, or 
how long he meditated removal to the 
big city, we do not know, but we 
can readily surmise why his decision 
came when it did in 1892. 


About Taggart 


William H. Taggart, whom C. N. 
Johnson, G. V. Black and others of his 
famous contemporaries knew as “Billy,” 
seems to have been a short-sighted and 
frustrated genius. Although he was 
maligned by organized dentistry in his 
later years, his earlier history reveals 
him to have been quite a leader in 
organizational work. He was born in 
Freeport in 1855 and graduated from 
the Philadelphia Dental College in 
1878. He practiced for a short time in 
Freeport and then for most of his 
later life in Chicago. In 1892 he was 
president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society and in 1905 president of the 
Chicago Dental Society. He died April 
17, 1933. 
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It was in that year when the great 
Fair, the Columbian Exposition, was 
held. People from all over the United 
States flocked to Chicago, seeking fame 
or fortune. Taggart, like countless 
others, was drawn to the rapidly grow- 
ing community, and he was perhaps 
luckier than most, for he did acquire 
some fame and might actually have 
amassed a fortune, but for a series of 
incidents, some of which were beyond 
his control. 


The germ or seed of that fame, Tag- _ 
gart brought with him to Chicago in 
the shape of an insignificant contriv- 
ance, a small split flask, about one and 
one-half inches in diameter, to the top 
half of which was fitted a fire clay 
crucible which was like the larger 
flasks of similar type then used by the 

(see next page) 





Taggart About 1877 











profession, to cast aluminum or watts 
metal denture bases. Taggart used 
this apparatus in his early inlay ex- 
periments while he was still in Free- 
port. The two-piece flask permitted 
the removal of the wax pattern; the 
gold being melted in the crucible and 
pushed into the mold by means of 
a stick covered with wet asbestos. Al- 
together, a very simple affair, show- 
ing comparatively little promise— 
hardly displaying as much ingenuity as 
the appliances of several others who 
were heading in the same direction at 
that time—the casting of small dental 
restorations — particularly Harper of 
Chicago, who was experimenting with 
the casting of aluminum bridges, and 
Morton of Indiana who had produced 
gold pontics by the “lost wax model” 
method. 


Early Success 


Taggart was no stranger in Chicago. 
G. V. Black, Edmund Noyes, C. N. 
Johnson, the bon vivant Dayan, the 
purist Harlan who usually objected to 
Taggart’s off color stories, the pomp- 
ous, whining voiced Jack Nyman— 
these and many others less prominent 
in the profession were either his 
friends or close acquaintances. As in 
Freeport, Taggart’s ability to make 
friends and his superior skill, enabled 
him within a short time to acquire 
a substantial practice among the 
wealthier families in the city. 


While enjoying a good income, Tag- 
gart also continued to receive the 
recognition of his profession. He at- 
tained a high office in his fraternity, 
Delta Sigma Delta, and was elected 
first president of the Chicago Dental 


Society upon its merger with the Odon- 
tographic. 


A Dream —A Vision 


Many men similarly situated would 
have been quite content, but Taggart 
had dreamed a dream and he was un- 
able to forget it. He saw a vision of 
a filling which could be made easily 
and quickly outside of the mouth and 
then cemented into the tooth—a cast 
inlay—and he devoted all of his spare 
time and energy to make this vision 
come true. 


The term “vision” might seem like 
an exaggeration to those who entered 
the profession after the cast inlay 
technic had become widely known, 
but then they have not spent several 
hours daily condensing adhesive gold 
foil, a back-breaking and nerve rack- 
ing operation, nor have they experi- 
enced the repeated failures in at- 
tempting to make even passable hollow 
gold inlays. To those in practice 
before 1907, the Taggart method of 
filling teeth was indeed a vision. It 
freed them from the toil of malleting 
adhesive gold, increased their incomes, 
added to their leisure, and perhaps 
even years to their lives. 


How long it took Taggart to per- 
fect his technic is hard to tell. During 
the trial he testified that he had spent 
nearly fifteen years experimenting and 
improving his method before making 
it public. We may readily surmise 
that his purpose was to impress upon 
the court that the cast inlay was not 
just an ordinary invention but a 
momentous discovery which required 
a great deal of time and application. 
Still there was probably some element 
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of truth in that claim. 
essentially a mechanic and arrived at 
his results mostly through trial and 


Taggart was 


error, a rather slow process. It is 
therefore quite possible that he had 
actually spent as many years as he said 
he did, though not, as we -will see 
later, entirely upon the process, much 
of which like the metal sprue, or the 
dissipation of the wax by heat, was 
neither new nor original with him. 


The Difference 


Taggart was probably familiar with 
Martin’s pontics and he may even 
have seen a demonstration of the 
method which was very close to his 
own. The only difference being that 
inlays were usually much smaller and 
unlike pontics had to fit accurately 
without grinding or filing. That dif- 
ference was clearly brought out by 
one of his attorneys during the trial 
in the following statement: “The very 
idea of producing a casting small 
enough that could be used as a tooth 
filling and yet so accurate that it 
would fit the cavity without further 
correction—correction actually spoiled 
it—was a new concept which no one 
except Taggart had ever attempted 
and was entirely novel and original.” 

The attorney was incorrect about 
small castings being original with Tag- 
gart. Martin’s pontics were quite 
often no larger than a two surface 
inlay. Dr. Lenz of Phoenix, Arizona, 
had applied for a patent six months 
prior to Taggart on a method of cast- 
ing gold cusps to crown bands which 
were quite small. But that “no one 
excepting Taggart” had ever produced 
a filling that would go into place 
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“without further correction,” was un- 
doubtedly true as far as any one knew 
at that time. It was the search for 
that perfect accuracy, not the details 
of the process itself which must have 
consumed most of his time, perhaps a 
major part of the fifteen years. Tag- 
gart, like Martin and others in the 
beginning, employed the bridge in- 
vestment compounds which were on 
the market, usually a mixture of silex 
and plaster which expanded under 
heat. This fault did not materially 
effect prosthetic restoration since cusps 
and pontics could be made to fit by 
grinding or filing, but it worked havoc 
with inlays because they would not 
go into place and “correction actually 
spoiled them.” 


The Search 


It is quite probable that if Taggart 
had possessed a working knowledge of 
chemistry and physics he would have 
applied himself to finding a more 
stable investment material; lacking 
such knowledge, he proceeded to over- 
come the difficulty of expansion by 
mechanical means and since that was 
caused ‘by the heat which had to be 
employed in order to liquify the gold, 
he began to search for a method which 
would enable him to melt the slug 
without appreciably raising the tem- 
perature of the investment. This he 
finally achieved by substituting nitrous 
oxide for the ordinary illuminating 
gas; then, because of its intense heat, 
the flame could be reduced to a pin 
point, the gold brought up to casting 
stage, and yet the mold remained 
comparatively cool. But the -mold _ 
being cool, the gold would start to 
congeal immediately upon removal of 











the flame. Taggart then had to invent 
an apparatus which would shut off the 
flame and turn on the air pressure at 
one and the same time, by pulling 
down on a single lever thereby making 
both operations instantaneous. How 
much time he spent on development 
of that machine is hard to tell. It 
was a rather complicated device, but 
the castings came out fairly satisfac- 
torily. Indeed, most men would have 
considered these early inlays good 
enough. ‘Taggart, however, being a 
“perfectionist,” had a higher stand- 
ard. Accordingly, he began a series 
of experiments which resulted in the 
development of his famous graphite 
investment compound. It seems that 
he devoted several years to this task, 
which he apparently considered not 
quite finished even after presenting 
the process to the profession in 1907, 
and he continued working and ex- 
perimenting almost to the very end 
of his life. 


Testimony 


Mrs. Lucy A. Grant, his secretary, 
who came to work for him in 1925 
and continued in his employ until he 
passed away, told that: 


“Dr. Taggart, particularly the 
year just prior to his breakdown, 
worked feverishly, heart brokenly, 
almost against time, trying to ac- 
complish the perfect investment 
and method, one that would revo- 
lutionize dentistry again, he told 
me, and one of which no man 
would attempt to rob him. He told 
me he had completed it just last 
night at his work bench. He felt 
his health slipping and he meant 


to go away for a week or two and 
then return to place his material 
before the dental world. He never 
came back to his laboratory but 
once, and then he came with a 
stricken arm, hanging helplessly 
by his side. He stepped up to his 
bench -where he had stood so 
many, many hours, entirely oblivi- 
ous to the discomfort of his labo- 
ratory fires flaming and blowing 
and often the blazing heat of a 
torrid summer sun shining full on 
him, and with sobs shaking him, 
picked up the completed materials 
which he said dentistry was wait- 
ing for and left. He never was 
able to do more with the material 
and what he did with the material 
he took away, I never knew.” 


Example 


This is still further evidence of the 
drive toward perfection that obsessed 
him. 


Another illustration of this pecu- 
liar trait “perfectionism” was the fol- 
lowing incident told by a man who 
had been a witness for the defense 
during the litigation. It was part of 
his testimony to demonstrate the cast- 
ing of an inlay before the court. 
Accordingly, he poured some water 
and Taggart’s investment material in 
a rubber bowl; but because he was 
somewhat nervous, he did not follow 
the mixing directions printed on the 
can. Taggart watched for a few min- 
utes and then came over to him and 
whispered, “Damn it, don’t you know 
how to mix my investment?” Then 
taking the bowl and spatula he pro- 
ceded to demonstrate how it should 
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be done. 
been to his advantage if the casting 
had failed. Yet so strongly was his 
urge for “perfectionism” that he for- 
got his own interest. 


Obviously it might have 


Mass Production 


But “perfectionism” and superior 
skill are not of much help in man- 
aging a factory or in the organization 
of large scale production, and it was 
Taggart’s failure to realize this which 
was responsible for some of his trou- 
bles. During the closing of the dis- 
cussion at his initial appearance in 
Brooklyn, Taggart intimated that. he 
expected no payment whatever from 
the profession for the use of his 
method. It was clearly his intention 
to obtain compensation for the inlay 
process only from the profits on 
the sale of supplies and particularly, 
the casting machine. There was no 
douht in his mind at the time that 
satistactory inlays could be cast only 
with the single lever and pin-point 
flame apparatus. Most of those who 
witnessed his early demonstrations ap- 
parently shared that opinion for he 
was showered with orders from every 
part of the country. 


Some of his friends later claimed 
that had he been able to make de- 
liveries, he could have shipped more 
than a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of machines in the first year. 
But months passed before he was able 
to get his plant into operation, and 
even then, the few machines that were 
assembled did not work properly, since 
there is a vast difference between 
making a few appliances by hand in a 
small shop and attempting to turn 
out the same appliances in quantity by 
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mass production. Without previous 
business or manufacturing experience 
it might have been wise for Taggart 
to have accepted the offer of a reputa- 
ble dental equipment company which 
wanted to undertake the manufactur- 
ing and distribution of the machine 
on a royalty basis and was willing 
to advance him one hundred thou- 
sand dollars immediately upon the 
signing of the contract. Taggart, how- 
ever, believed he could do the job 
himself and keep all the profit, which 
was a great error. 


Anxious to use the new method, but 
unable to obtain deliveries, the pro- 
fession turned to other contrivances 
which began to flood the market, and 
were selling for a fraction of the 
$110.00 that Taggart asked for his 
machine. 


The Market Passes 


Taggart’s factory never reached full 
production, for when he was finally 
ready to make some deliveries, his 
market had disappeared completely. 
“Perfectionism” didn’t pay off. Had 
he been satisfied to continue using the 
ordinary investment material which 
he started with, and had he not devel- 
oped the graphite formula, the other 
machines could not have produced 
satisfactory results, and the _profes- 
sion might have been obliged to wait 
for his rapid action casting apparatus. 


The graphite material besides hav- 
ing a lower coefficient of expansion, 
could also withstand a high degree of 
temperature with comparatively little 
deterioration. Consequently, it was 
possible to cast into a hot mold, and 


.because the mold was hot, the gold 


remained liquid long enough to give 











the operator sufficient time for the 
application of air pressure, vacuum 
force, or even a wet asbestos pad. 


A Plan Proposed 


It was at this juncture that Dr. J. 
N. Crouse, president of the United 
States Dental Protective Association, 
who was instrumental in defeating the 
crown and bridge patents, came upon 
the scene. Crouse proposed an office 
license plan, whereby Taggart would 
agree to accept fifteen dollars, as pay- 
ment in full for the right to practice 
the inlay technic, from members of 
the United States Dental Protective, 
or those who would join by paying 
the fee of ten dollars. 


Crouse’s essential motive was to 
build up the organization’s reserve 
fund so that he would be able to 
collect some compensation for the loss 
which he had sustained through the 
neglect of his practice during the sev- 
eral years when he devoted most of 
his time to litigation of those patents. 
But he was also a very close friend of 
Taggart and he wanted to help him 
receive some return for the years of 
labor and research that resulted in 
the great invention. Crouse was of 
the opinion that every dentist would 
be glad to pay the small sum of fifteen 
dollars as a mere token of gratitude 
to Taggart, and with nearly fifty thou- 
sand men in practice at that time, he 
figured that half a million dollars was 
the least which Taggart might expect 
to realize under the arrangement. In 
addition, there was the prospect of ap- 
proximately thirty thousand dollars 
which graduate students of dentistry 
would pay annually while the patent 
remained in force. At first Taggart 


objected that the amount was too 
small, by comparison with the income 
which the average dentist was deriv- 
ing from the inlay process; even a 
hundred dollars, he thought, would 
not be unreasonable. However, Crouse 
pointed out that it was not the indi- 
vidual amount, but the aggregate, 
which was important. Furthermore, 
the very smallness of the sum was 
the foundation of the plan, because 
most of the dentists would look upon 
the fifteen dollars only as an hono- 
rarium and not a license fee; therefore 
the arrangement would be accepted 
without resistance. Moreover by agree- 
ing to settle for less than one dollar 
per annum, Taggart would manifest 
his true professional spirit, and would 
be hailed and acclaimed as one of 
dentistry’s great benefactors like Wells 
or G. V. Black. 


What part of the argument was 
most effective is hard to say. Tag- 
gart, who had spent his mature life 
in dentistry, was naturally sensitive to 
the opinion of his fellows and _ pro- 
fessional prestige meant a great deal 
to him. In any event, after several 
weeks of discussions and with the aid 
of some pressure from their mutual 
friends, he was finally prevailed upon 
to sign the agreement. 


A Letter Mailed 


Immediately following, Crouse 
mailed a circular letter to every den- 
tist in the United States, setting forth 
the provisions of the contract whereby 
any dentist could obtain a license to 
practice the process. for fifteen dollars 
providing he belonged to the U. S. 
Dental Protective Association, or 
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would become a member by paying 


the regular fee. It was specified, how- 
ever, that the offer had to be accepted 
at once, for an infringement suit was 
already pending in one of the federal 
courts and a decision upholding the 
validity of the patents would auto- 
matically terminate the contract and 
Taggart would then be free to charge 
whatever he pleased. 


Initally, Failure 


It would be nice if this narrative 
could go on telling how checks and 
money orders poured in on Taggart 
from all over the United States; how 
he acquired writers’ cramp from sign- 
ing office licenses; but that wasn’t what 
happened. The project was a dismal 
failure. The returns were only a 
small fraction of the half million dol- 
lars which Traggart had expected to 
receive, amounting to no more than 
approximately sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars, paid mostly by those who were 
already members of the United States 
Dental Protective. 


Crouse, who believed that the ar- 
rangement was mutually advantageous, 
both to Taggart and to the profession, 
was very disappointed; he could not 
understand why dentists should have 
refused to pay Taggart such a small 
sum, when the casting process had 
raised their incomes many fold. He 
considered that this was but an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of their obligation 
to him. Besides, failure to obtain a 
license was likely to involve them in 
serious and costly infringement suits. 


The meager response was certainly 
inexcusable, but Crouse himself was 
partly to blame; while his idea was 
good, he didn’t know how to sell it. 
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The letters that he mailed were 
poorly mimeographed and on_ the 
cheapest kind of stationery. Even the 


Sermon on the Mount sounds better 
when recited in a beautiful edifice. 
Most dentists probably threw those 
unimpressive letters into the waste 
basket with hardly more than a glance. 
The few who did read them must 
have decided it was some kind of a 
racket. If he had presented the plan 
properly, and had enlisted the sup- 
port of the leaders in the local, state 
and national societies, the results 
might have been much more favorable. 
Although human nature being what 
it is, and dentists being human, it 
probably would not have made much 
difference. 


The fact is that the vast majority 
not only refused to pay Taggart any- 
thing but they also failed to share in 
the cost of the litigation which finally 
defeated him. Only a relatively small 
number made any contribution to the 
fund which was required to defend 
the case and carry it to final victory. 
In the end, the attorneys wrote off 
twenty thousand dollars of uncollect- 
able fees. The majority of dentists 
had no compunction about enjoying 
the benefits and letting other people 
pay the expense. Yes, dentists 
human. 


are 


Possibly, Millions 


It is quite likely, however, that even 
if the response had been more gener- 
ous, it would have made very little 
difference, for unless the impossible 
had happened—unless every dentist in 
the United States had purchased a 
license—litigation could not have ‘been 
avoided. Taggart’s attorneys, who were 
working on a contingent fee basis, 











would have made sure that no one 


escaped paying for the use of the 
process. 


Unlike Crouse, Taggart was _per- 
fectly satisfied. The office license idea 
having been planted in his mind, he 
began to speculate on its possibilities. 
The more he thought about it the 
more he was convinced, that consider- 
ing the great utility of his invention, 
he had sold out too cheaply; fifteen 
dollars was but a mere pittance. Now 
that the majority of the profession 
had spurned his offer, it was only 
necessary for him to wait until the 
District Court passed favorably upon 
the validity of his claims; the contract 
would then become void, and he 
could charge whatever he thought his 
process was worth. One hundred dol- 
lars for a license from every member 
of the profession would add up to 
four or five million; but why stop at 
a® hundred, why not a hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred; even that was 
only about ten dollars per annum for 
the life of the patent. Twice as much 


would still be reasonable, considering 


the income which the dentists were 
making on their cast inlays. Taggart 
began to think of millions. 


The Decision 


The expected decision was not long 
in forthcoming. After some legal 
skirmishes, a Chicago judge in a suit 
filed against an impecunious and un- 
known dentist, allowed all of Tag- 
gart’s claims, and_ established the 
validity of his patents in the ninth 
district of Illinois, which embraces 
Chicago. and the adjacent counties. 
Several thousand practicing dentists in 
that area became, therefore, liable to 


suits for infringement. . The selection 
of a poor and friendless individual 
instead of someone prominent, and 
several other details in connection 
with the case, led to much unfavorable 
comments and even rumors of collu- 
sion; but without actual proof, it was 
merely a matter of speculation. 


The Threat 


At that time, if Taggart had been 
reasonable and offered the profession 
a license at a fair fee, twenty-five or 
even fifty dollars, without the neces- 
sity of joining the United States Den- 
tal Protective Association, the rank 
and file would have. undoubtedly ac- 
cepted the offer, and it might have 
made it difficult, if not impossible 
later, to organize a defense against 
him. The average man in practice 
was not concerned with the ethics of 
office licenses or the effect of process 
patents on the future progress of 
dentistry. Most of them would have 
been eager to obtain positive immu- 
nity at a fair price, rather than join 
in a collective effort for testing the 
validity of the patents, and take a 
chance on the unpredictable outcome 
of a judicial decision. 


But reasonableness was hardly to be 
expected from Taggart, who was both 
angry and, disappointed. Almost a 
decade had passed since he had con- 
ferred the boon of his process upon 
the. profession and still:-he had nothing 
to show for it. Dentists everywhere 
were using his technic but had re- 
fused to pay the small sum of fifteen 
dollars for that privilege; they didn’t 
even buy his green wax or graphite 
investment because some competitive 
products could be purchased for a few 
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cents less. ‘Besides this feeling of resent- 
ment, there’ was his firm conviction 
that he could not possibly lose, that 
his legal position was impregnable. 
Crouse and the attorneys who were 
responsible for defeating the crown 
and bridge patents, and considered 
authorities in the field, agreed with 
him. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the letter which he mailed to the den- 
tists of Chicago and vicinity, apprais- 
ing them of the court’s verdict, was 
harsh and threatening. Not only did 
he demand one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for a license, but it had to be 
paid immediately. Five days delay 
increased the price to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and there was a 
further warning that failure to com- 
ply would be followed by infringe- 
ment suits and request for accounting 
of all profits on inlays from 1905, the 
date when his patents were issued. In 
addition there might be an assessment 
of costs, damages and an injunction 
which would prohibit the further use 
of the process. In short, anyone who 
refused to accept his terms would have 
to face bankruptcy and ruin. 


Alliance Gains Power 


Taggart must have reasoned that 
the prospect of such dire consequence 
would prompt dentists to fall over one 
another in their rush to make peace 
with him. Actually those threats had 
the opposite effect. The dentists were 
scared, badly scared, but their very 
fear made them pugnacious rather 
than submissive. Consequently, when 
capable leadership appeared, they 
were ready to fall into line and, within 
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a few months, the “Dentists Protective 
Alliance” enlisted a sizable member- 
ship. Eventually the organization had 
an enrollment of over seven thousand 
from whom it collected a defense fund 
of more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Defense Prepares Case 


The success of the Alliance, how- 
ever, did not seem to deter him, cause 
any modification in his demand, or 
soften his attitude. Instead, he or- 
dered his attorneys to file injunction 
proceedings against the officers and 
the more active members of the or- 
ganization, forcing each of them to 
file a bond that would guarantee to 
satisfy any judgment for profits on 
their inlays, plus whatever costs might 
be assessed against them when his final 
victory was assured. Taggart was 
giving no quarter to his former col- 
leagues, substantiating the remark 
credited to him, “I am a businessman 
now, and am going to get all I can.” 


The reason for his intransigences 
as pointed out previously, was that he 
had no misgiving about the final out- 
come, and he welcomed the activities 
of the Alliance for he believed that 
after its defeat, the profession would 
be reconciled to the inevitable and 
accept his conditions. 


Taggart’s confidence was based on 
a well thought out defense developed 
by his very astute attorneys who even 
in the poorly defended case at Chicago 
began to realize that it might be diffi- 
cult to establish prior art on many of 
the claims. Accordingly they decided to 
concentrate not on the details of the 
process, but on its great utility, a rare, 
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though not an altogether novel plea. 
They decided to rest their case on the 
fact that for many years the profes- 
sion had chafed under the task ol 
condensing adhesive foil or was tinker. 
ing with hollowed gold inlays, but 
within a few months after Taggart’s 
demonstration, pluggers, mallets and 
swedging devices were gathering dust 
in the cabinets of most dentists because 
they were using the much superior and 
simpler cast inlays. Such a wide and 
rapid acceptance of a dental technic 
had never happened before in the his. 
tory of the profession. Furthermore, 
besides the revolutionary effect on the 
whole field of dental prosthesis, the 
process had eased the labors of the 
average dentist and multiplied his in- 
come several fold. These were sufh- 
cient reasons, they believed, for Tag- 
gart’s patent to be upheld, even though 
some of the manipulative procedures 
were not entirely original with him. 
Morton and Lenz, who employed some 
of the steps which Taggart used in his 
process, did not produce the epoch- 
making inlay. The validity of the argu- 
ments could hardly be denied, and 
courts have occasionally sustained 
patents on grounds of utility even 
though it was proven that some of the 
technic has existed in prior art. It was 
therefore decidedly possible that with. 
out clear and undisputed evidence of 
actual anticipation, Taggart had a very 
good chance to win. But where might 
such evidence be found? A most dili- 
gent search of the dental literature 
both here and abroad did not produce 
the slightest reference related even re- 
motely to the casting of inlays. The 
only hope which the defense had was 
that among such a large number of 
men, thinking and dreaming about a 
better or simpler method of filling 
teeth, someone else besides Taggart 
may have had the same inspiration, 
and yet for some unknown reason, had 
not publicized his discovery. 


A rather remote possibility, but it 
has happened before. One well-known 
example was the administration of 
ether anaesthesia by Crawford W. 
Long, and later discovered indepen- 
dently by Morton. Long failed to make 
his invention public, and Morton re- 
ceived the credit. 


A Rumor Rises 


The prospect, however, did not seem 
to be very encouraging, when quite 
unexpectedly rumors of inlay casting 
by an obscure dentist, B. F. Filbrook, 
practicing in Dennison, Iowa, reached 
the officers of the Alliance. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that Filbrook 
had cast watts metal and gold inlays 
for several of his patients some time 
in 1896, thus anticipating Taggart by 
nearly a decade. During the same year 
he also read a paper on the subject 
before his local county society. But 
the new method was not well received. 
The audience of small town dentists 
did not appreciate the advantages of 
inlays over shell crowns. The poor 
reception and his inability to cope 
with expansion of the silex and plas- 
ter investment led him to abandon the 
process shortly thereafter and forget 
all about it. 


Legally this abandonment did not 
effect the value of his prior art claims. 
The difficulty was the passage of time. 
The law requires that prior art evi- 
dence must be established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. But the case was 
being tried in 1916, twenty years later. 
The teeth which carried these inlays 
were no longer in existence. Some of 
the patients had passed away. Others 
had moved to parts unknown. 


A few of the men who were present 
at that meeting did remember having 
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listened to a paper which described 
some type of a filling that was made 
in a mold outside of the mouth, but 
beyond that their recollections were 
rather hazy, and not sufficiently clear to 
support Filbrook’s testimony. Only the 
original paper could give that support. 
The question was—did that paper exist, 
and if so where might it be found? 


Positive Proof 


Someone suggested that a_ search 
should be made in the library of the 
Iowa State Dental School. This was 
only a guess, but it turned out to be 
right. A printed copy of Filbroook’s 
essay entitled “Cast Fillings” followed 
by several short discussions was found 
among a pile of discarded material in 
the basement of that building. The 
essay was rather brief, and not very 
explicit; however it contained suffi- 
cient descriptive detail which indicated 
that he had cast inlays by a method 
very similar to that which Taggart 
claimed was his own original inven- 
tion. 


Against this positive proof of antici- 
pation, the “great utility” argument 
was no longer of value, because when 
the existence of prior art is beyond 
dispute, the law does not permit courts 
to give weight to any other pleadings, 
and they must hold the patents invalid. 


When Filbrook told his story, pro- 
duced his office records and the paper 
on “Cast Fillings” which he read in 
1896, the Judge had no choice but to 
render a decision nullifying all of Tag- 
gart’s claims and freeing the profession 
from any further restriction of its 
manipulative procedures. 


Taggart attributed his defeat and 
other difficulties to a streak of bad 
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luck, and perhaps he wasn’t very far 
from wrong. The odds were certainly 
in his favor, only one individual among 
the fifty thousand dentists practicing 
had anticipated his process, and though 
twenty years had passed, this man, 
though quite old, was still alive and 
able to testify against him. Filbrook 
might have died; the leaflet could have 
been destroyed, as not another copy 
has ever been found. It is very seldom 
that a proceedings of such a small 
meeting, only about a dozen attended, 
are ever printed. Why the secretary 
should have gone to the trouble and 
expense has never been explained. 


Expectation of profits on the sale of 
machines did not materialize. Crouse’s 
scheme which seemed to promise con- 
siderable return, failed, and when the 
Federal Judge in Chicago handed 
down a sweeping decision in his favor, 
and it appeared that at last he would 
be able to collect some compensation 
for his years of labor and toil, a few 
obscure men, without any previous 
experience in organizational work, 
formed the Dentists Protective Alliance 
and ‘stopped him. Finally, Filbrook’s 
testimony destroyed all further hopes 
of remuneration. 


A Broken Man 


When he first appeared before the 
profession with his new method for 
filling teeth, Taggart was fifty-two 
years old. Fifteen years had _ passed 
since that momentous evening. The 
money which he collected through the 
Crouse agreement and the profits 
earned in his supply business, had 
been spent in the long drawn out liti- 
gation which lasted from 1916 to 1922, 
and now he was approaching seventy 
with nothing that he could look for- 
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ward to but an impecunious old age. 
Even his friends or those whom he 
thought were his friends began to shy 
away from him, because he was no 
longer popular. The profession re- 
sented his efforts to force an office 
license scheme upon them through the 
courts. No wonder that he became 
embittered and withdrew from all con- 
tact with his former colleagues. Grad- 
ually some of his few intimates began 
to pass away. Goslee, his most ardent 
supporter, was among the first to cross 
the Great Divide. Others followed 
shortly, and ‘Taggart was getting more 
and more lonesome. 


Occasionally some of his old ac- 
quaintances would visit him in his 
laboratory located on the west side of 
the Chicago loop, but he treated them 
rather coldly. The frustration and dis- 
appointment that he had = suffered 
marred his former charm and graci- 
ousness. 


Unforgiven Failure 


Fate however, was apparently not 
finished with him. His last years were 
troubled by severe illness which was 
accompanied by excruciating and 
almost unbearable pain. Dr. C. N. 
Johnson, an old friend who was at 
that time editor of the American Den- 
tal Association Journal and visited him 
at rare intervals, told that while pass- 
ing Taggart’s home on his way to the 
office, he would look up at the window 
of Taggart’s bedroom and frequently 
saw the electric light burning in full 
glare, evidence of sleepless nights fol- 
lowed by fatigued slumber in the early 
hours. The end finally came as a relief. 
Taggart died on April 17, 1933. 


After his death, customary notices 
appeared in the dental press, and with 
the exception of his very good friend, 
Dr. Ottolingui, editor of the Dental 
Item, the obituary writers had little 
to say about him. Some celebrities 
whose sole contribution to dentistry 
was the holding of political office, have 
been more highly eulogized. Taggart 
was in disfavor because he fought the 
profession, or perhaps because he failed 
in his efforts. Most men can not forgive 
failure even if it results to their own 
advantage. 


Unanswered Questions 


Ottolingui castigated the dentists for 
their refusal to compensate Taggart, 
depriving him of his just reward, and 
in an editorial under the heading 
“The Shame of Dentistry,” which ap- 
peared in the June issue of Dental 
Items (1933), he asks: 


“Is it not a shame to be ungrateful? 
Has any dentist who ever lived done 
more than Taggart for the progress 
of dentistry? Has any dentist done as 
much? 


“If such claim be made for any list 
of dentists, such list would be brief 
indeed. Beginning with Wells and 
Morton, one or both of whom gave 
anaesthesia to the world and continu- 
ing with Black and Miller, whose emi- 
nent reséarch work placed operative 
dentistry upon a firm-scientific foun- 
dation, one well might pause, because 
while others have merited much from 
their colleagues, none rank with Wil- 
liam H. Taggart. 


To all the four leaders above men- 
tioned, monuments have been erected 
as well as to a few others, headed per- 
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haps, by our beloved Callahan. Will 
there be a memorial of any kind for 
Taggart?” 
. . - This question still remains un- 
answered. 


A few men felt grateful for what he 
did, particularly, those who knew him 
personally mourned his passing, but 
the rank and file were indifferent. For 
several years Taggart had not been 
seen at dental gatherings, and so he 
just faded out of memory, which is the 
lot of every man. Only the very great 
are remembered, and even they but for 
a short time. 


One cannot refrain from comparing 
Taggart’s last days with those of that 
other tragic figure, Morton, the dis- 
coverer of ether anesthesia. Both men 
have made great contributions to the 
advancement of their chosen calling, 
yet they died neglected and forgotten. 
Taggart and Morton could have had 
fame, but they preferred fortune 
more. When their plans, based upon 
the patenting of a process which was 
contrary to the accepted professional 
standards, miscarried, they lost both 
fame and fortune. That was inevitable. 


Undoubtedly some of Taggart’s 
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troubles could be attributed to his 
own mistakes. If he had been less in- 
transigent, and satisfied with moderate 
wealth instead of aspiring to riches, his 
life story might have been different. 
Granting all this, it is nevertheless dif- 
ficult to condone the behavior of the 
rank and file of the profession, most of 
whom held on to their dollars and 
refused to pay Taggart or to contribute 
to the cost of the defense; this is not a 
very proud record. 


Thus ends the story of William H. 
Taggart, the “Perfectionist.” Whether 
he might have made millions, or his 
fame reached the remotest corner of 
the world, is no longer important. 
Oblivion awaits us all in the end. Still 
it would be comforting to believe that 
somewhere scores are evened, and the 
deserving do receive their reward. If 
such a place exists, we may hope that 
it contains a fine laboratory, where 
every tool and instrument is the acme 
of precision; and with endless time 
before him, Taggart is allowed to 
experiment and contrive ever new 
and more improved dental processes 
so that he may finally realize his 
dream and achieve nirvana in “per- 
fectionism.” 
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by Glenn E. Cartwright, D.D.S. 





Trade Monopoly 


An order to terminate a conspiracy to fix prices 
and otherwise eliminate competition in the manu- 
facture and distribution of dental goods was 
issued February 26 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the American Dental Trade Asso- 
ciation, six of its officers and 143 manufacturers 
and distributors. The dealers and manufacturers 
named are located in all but twelve of the forty- 
eight states and distribute more than seventy-five 
percent of all dental goods used in the United 
States, including instruments, appliances, alloys, 
cement, artificial teeth, drugs, and compounds, 
as well as chairs and office furniture. The 143 
concerns include forty-seven manufacturers, ninety 
distributors, and six firms which do both. Nine of the 143 operate outside the 
continental United States. 





The Commission found that, in violation of the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
Act, the respondents have carried on an unlawful agreement, combination, 
understanding and conspiracy to hinder, lessen, eliminate, limit and restrain 
price and other competition and to “monopolize” within themselves the manu- 
facture and distribution of dental goods. The effect of the respondents’ 
collusive practices, the Commission said, has been to empower them “to control 
the market and enhance the prices paid by purchasers” of dental goods. Their 
practices have prevented competition in prices and have a dangerous tendency 


to create a monopoly in the manufacture and distribution of the products, 
the Commission stated. 


National Health Service—Great Britain 


Dr. Alfred E. Rowlett, President of the International Dental Federation and a 
leading architect of the World Health Organization’s Dental program, said on 
March 10 that Britain’s National Health Service had failed disastrously to better 
the dental health of a large number of people, especially children of school age. 
To introduce in America a scheme such as the one which has failed in England 
would be sheer folly, he asserted. The following are the findings of Dr. Rowlett, 
president of the British Dental Association. The plight of British dentistry 
today is deplorable because the Labor Government insists on setting up a com- 

(Continued on page 201) 
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New Laboratory Organization 


Recently a new organization, called the Illinois Dental Laboratory Owners 
Association, was formed in our state. This is an amalgamation of the newly 
founded Downstate Illinois Dental Laboratory Association and the Dental 
Laboratory Association of Chicago. (See Ill.D.J., Vol. 19, No.4, 1950, p. 174) 
The Chicago association covers the area of Cook, Lake and Du Page counties; 
all other counties in the state are included in the Downstate organization. 


The prosthetic Dental Service Committee of Illinois, Lloyd H. Dodd, Decatur, 
chairman, has been working toward the goal of uniting the ethical Illinois Dental 
Laboratories for some time. Therefore this union of the two groups is a very 
progressive step for both the laboratories and the dentists of Illinois. New 
president of the group is K. C. Erickson, Freeport, who succeeded Richard 
Ehrhardt, Chicago, former president. The other officers are president-elect, Lewis 
Hall, Chicago; secretary, William McInnes, Rockford; treasurer, H. Hootman, 
Rockford. The directors are L. B. Cruse, Decatur; J. Gaffigan, Springfield; 
H. Swigard, Aurora; Glen Epple, E. Grimes and C. Amenta, Chicago. 


Through the years there have always been many responsible men running 
the dental laboratories throughout the state. A few unethical laboratories have 
been in operation from time to time until they were closed by the Department 
of Registration and Education of the state. These few have been as despised 
by the majority of honest laboratory owners as by dentists. 


The formation of the new Illinois Dental Laboratory Owners Association 
is another step forward for dentistry in Illinois. It will be a great aid in further 
elimination of the unethical laboratory from our state. 


Survey of Dentists 


If you received a questionnaire from the American Dental Association during 
April, this is a plea for your cooperation in filling it out promptly and returning 
it. This two-part questionnaire has been mailed to every fourth dentist on 
alphabetical lists of dentists from the entire United States; the lists include 
A.D.A. members and non-members. 


‘The first part includes general information about the practice of the individ- 
ual dentist; the second part deals with specific information on the dentist’s 
practice during the week of April 16-22. This last includes such things as 
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number of patients treated, chairside hours, laboratory or office hours and 
various treatments provided. 


These questionnaires do not require a signature and have no identifying 
marks on them. The data accumulated will be compiled into groupings; it will 
be very valuable information for representatives of our profession in their 
dealings with the government and other agencies in dental health program 
planning. 


The figures, as provided by individual dentists who return questionnaires, 
will replace outdated statistics that have been used for a number of years. 
Therefore, each dentist who sacrifices the small amount of time necessary to 
complete and send in his figures, is doing the profession and the public a 
service.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S. D.D.S., M.D.S. 
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prehensive scheme to care for every man, woman and child in the country, 
without first experimenting on a smaller scale, Dr. Rowlett observed. He added 


that: “Everyone now agrees that it was a disaster for us not to ensure school 
children their fair share of treatment.” 


The overwhelming majority of patients are terminal cases, elderly people who 
require dentures or other intricate work, said Dr. Rowlett. Whereas dentists 
catering to such persons have been well paid by the Ministry of Health, school 
dentists, depending on the Board of Education for, their livelihood, have been 
miserably underpaid, according to Dr. Rowlett. This has caused a mass exodus 
of dentists from the service of youthful patients to the fitting of dentures for 
elderly people. The priority given terminal cases over children, Dr. Rowlett 
continued, threatens to undermine Britain’s dental health. 


In addition to the disparities in the service available to different age groups, 
British dental standards are deteriorating as dentists discover that they must 
receive approval of Government boards before they may undertake any but 
minor treatment; comprehensive dental training and internship have suffered 
heavily. When the most inexperienced dentist can make a fairly large income 
by doing only the simplest work, there is little incentive for research or appren- 
ticeship with dentists of high standing. 
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HERE AND THERE 


by Gerard J. Casey, D.D.S. 


April and Its Fool's Tale 


Perhaps, even now, we can grin a 
bit sheepishly as we recall the practical 
joke that our children or our wives 
or our patients played on us on the 
First day of that capricious month of 
April. It may have been that Lab man 
who stalked into the office and de- 
clared that we owed him a six months 
bill and as we sputtered and reddened 
with indignation he blithely grinned 
and said, “I guess you bit, Doc, you 
know—April Fool!” So the day might 
have gone and perhaps there were 
days afterwards during the month that 
we wondered from where this custom 
of April Fool came. It strikes us as a 
bit fitting that April should have been 
chosen for this bit of trickery for its 
very spirit is a tricky one, with its 
winds and squalls, its cyclones and 
floods, its snow and rain, its heat and 
cold . . . the quick-change artist of all 
the months. Then we did a bit of 
reading about how this strange custom 
of April Fool began: One source told 
us that it is a carry-over of the old 
calendar in which March 25 was 
New Year’s day and April 1 as the 
octave of that day was the end of the 
holiday season or the “Fools Day.” 
Another writer tells us that the custom 
may be a relic of the Roman “Cerea- 
lia” held at the beginning of April. 
The tale is that Proserpina was sport- 
ing in the Elysian fields and had just 
filled her lap with daffodils when Pluto 
carried her off to the lower world. Her 
mother, Ceres, heard the echo of her 
screams and went in search of her 
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daughter. Through the years her search 
was known as a Fool’s errand. Well, 
whether or not these tales are the 
origin of our April Fool jokes we 
just could kick ourselves for being the 
April Fool of the year 1950! Just wait 
until next year, we'll be the one to 
catch an April Fool! 


Through The Mouth Mirror 


That perennial youngster, that 
teacher of teachers, Dr. Harry Sicher, 
has just completed a speaking circuit 
that would stagger the best of us!.But 
not Dr. Sicher—he is just as chipper 
as ever after filling the following en- 
gagements: He spoke at a Symposium 
on Occlusion at the Colorado Dental 
Foundation in Colorado Springs; then 
moved on to Bloomington, Illinois, 
where he spoke on the “Anatomy of 
Local Anaesthesia.” A little later he 
took part in a conference on “Pain in 
Dentistry” offered by the University of 
Illinois on its telephone extension 
course. Next he was at Northwestern 
University speaking at the home- 
coming seminar on “The Biology of 
Orthodontics.” Taking time for a deep 
breath or two he sped on his way to 
address the Omaha District Dental 
Society in Nebraska. Then he was back 
to Indianapolis to speak to the Dental 
Society there on “Local Anaesthesia 
Anatomy.” Grabbing a fresh suitcase, 
he boarded a plane for the west coast 














where he spoke several times on the 
extension program of the University 
of California. Then back he came to 
our Midwinter Meeting where he 
spoke before the American Society of 
Prosthodontists and The American 
Academy of Restorative Dentistry. Oh 
ves, right now? Dr. Sicher is waiting 
for us to rest up from just hearing 
about his merry-go-round existence! 
Our Editor received a letter from 
Ralph Wishneff, formerly of the 
North Side Branch of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, who now resides in Eureka, 
California. In the land of the redwoods 
he found a house with an attached 
solarium which he converted into a 
perfect dental office that overlooks a 
beautiful garden scene. He is enjoying 
every minute of his practice in the 
West! There must be a soft spot in 
his heart for Illinois as yet, though, for 
after receiving his Life Membership 
from the Illinois State Society he 
wrote: “It is a beautiful memento. 
Need I say that it carries a terrific 
psychological impact. For the men who 
give clinics and lectures and perhaps 
write—they, for the most part, have 
received some recognition; but for the 
fellow who works in his office rendering 
service to the best of his ability, this 
certificate really smacks or clicks.” .. . 
Ralph, that is about the nicest recom- 
mendation you can give dentistry— 
your profession. Many years of good 
health and good practice and _pros- 
perity in “God’s Redwoods!” 
Congratulations are in order for 
Maury Massler who was recently pro- 
moted to the rank of Professor of 
Graduate Pedodontics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Dentistry. 


A study club of Pedodontists of the 
Chicago area has been organized to do 
research work in the problems of den- 
tistry for children from the viewpoint 
of the practitioner. It is the aim and 
objective of the club to work out 


technics and methods to be presented 
for general use. 


Loyola University School of Den- 
tistry, Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, held its annual Homecoming on 
April 17 and 18. Monday morning, 
April 17, was devoted to an explana- 
tion of the Air-brasive technic. The 
afternoon program included a sympo- 
sium on the Ammonium Ion. Monday 
evening was given over to a social 
whirl for all the almuni and _ their 
wives and sweethearts in the form of a 
banquet and dance held in the Walnut 
Room of the Bismarck Hotel. Tuesday 
morning there was inaugurated an 
audience participation question per- 
iod. Experts in the fields of Operative 
Dentistry, Surgery, and Dental Eco- 
nomics were questioned about their 
own particular field. ‘Table clinics were 
held on Tuesday afternoon. It does us 
all good to get together and compare 
notes with our classmates of other 
years. 


Best wishes for many years of success 
go to Marv Chapin as he opens his new 
office at 55 East Washington street, 
Suite 3002. His practice will be lim- 
ited to the specialty of oral surgery. 
We know he will go “great guns” with 
his skill and personality! 


The Royal Order of the E.F.C. 


It was only the other day that a 
dental student informed me that not 
only are there the several fraternal 
organizations as well as the Elks and 
the Masons, but that there is now 
added to all the men’s organizations 
the club that is known as the E.F.C. 
—and he proudly showed me his lapel 
pin which tells the world that he 
belongs to the Royal Order of the 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Dr. Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., Editor 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 N. Broadway 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Dear Dr. Schoen: 


How much easier and more effective it would be in our 
future relations with the law-making and governing bodies 
of our country, if all of us in the health professions would take 
the time to contact by phone or letter, the men we know who 
are candidates for election to seats in these assemblies. 


It involves so little time and effort to make and maintain 
such friendly contacts, that we should now resolve to keep our 
friendships in good repair. The dividends could be very high 
when we consider how important it is right now to have men 
in public office who are willing and even anxious to have our 
friendly support and counsel. 


Truth and actual facts make up a mighty bulwark of evidence 
which will stand us in good stead, especially when they are pre- 
sented by a friendly advocate. 


Knowing that the proponents of the so-called ‘Socialized 
Medicine” or “National Health Insurance Program” will bring 
the bill up for discussion in Congress at the first opportunity, 
we should see to it that our senators and representatives have 
the assurance of our support in opposing this effort on the 
part of the present administration to change our American 
way of life. 


Let us through our own letters, and those of our patients 
and civic-minded friends, go on record as being opposed to 








any system that would lower or destroy the high quality of 
health service now available to the public. 
Sincerely yours, 
MILTON CRUSE, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Committee on Federal Health 


Legislation 





Illinois State Dental Society 
623 Jefferson Building 
Peoria 2, Illinois 


Attn: Dr. Paul W. Clopper, Secretary 


Dear Dr. Clopper: 


Following the necessary reduction of personnel under the 
jurisdiction of this Regional Office, and the responsibility of 
this office to maintain adequate treatment for eligible veterans, 
the decision to close the Peoria, Moline, and Rockford offices 
on April 9, 1950, has been made. 


This action will necessitate the administration of the dental 
program entirely from the Regional Office at Chicago, and 
your members may be called upon to render additional assis- 
tance in providing treatment to these veterans. 


Your continued cooperation is therefore solicited, and we 
have advised the offices of the Whiteside-Lee, Rock Island, 
Peoria, Northwest, LaSalle, and Knox County Dental : Societies 
of this action with the request that they advise their members 
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to address all correspondence relative to dental treatment of 


veterans in their area to this office for the attention of the 
Chief, Dental Service. 

In thanking you for your splendid cooperation in the past, 
we are confident that regardless of these administrative changes 


the dental care of the beneficiaries of the Veterans Administra- 
tion program will be highly satisfactory and mutually beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. BEER, 
Manager, 


Veterans Administration Regional 
Office, Chicago 


Editor's Note: 


The following letter addressed to the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOUR- 
NAL by a lay person has been received. If any of our readers 
wish to comment we will be glad to forward the advice to the 


correspondent, whose name and address we have. 


Gentlemen: 


I am past fifty-two, have nine teeth missing, and the ones 
still in are in a visibly bad condition. 


About fifteen years ago, when I lost my first tooth, I decided 
that I should grow a third set of teeth in my mouth; a complete 
set of third set teeth, to grow “to order,” not accidentally. 


As yet I have not succeeded to grow even a single one, never 
mind a complete set. Every one of my intimates who knows 
about it tells me to “give up, forget the crazy idea.” 











, 
I decided to ask several top men in the dental profession, and 
am writing six letters, this being one of them, to six different 
“Dental Big Wigs,” and will abide by their decisions. I will 


accept this advice as final. 


Kindly oblige me with your professional advice; whether to 


continue my efforts, which method can not even be hinted here; 
or to forget about it and install nine artificial teeth in my mouth 


so that I can eat and look well. 


Let me hear from vou, and thank you in advance. 


Respectfully yours, 


HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from page 203) 


Expectant Fathers’ Club! And as 1 
looked into his laughing, expectant 
face I smiled, for I was remembering 
when I, too, should have been a mem- 
ber of that club had I known about it. 
But if he only knew what is ahead of 
him as he awaits the actual delivery of 
that very important first baby. Oh yes, 
I was remembering that time, too! 
It was 6. a.m. as I shuffled into 
“Father’s Room” at the hospital and 
stared into three other drawn _ faces 
much like mine must have looked. . . 
“You too?” one of them said. “Yep,” 
I replied weakly, “full moon and all 
that sort of thing.” I slumped into a 
stiff chair and each face enveloped 


(Name Withheld) 


itself in a cloud of cigar or cigarette 
smoke. Just then the silence was broken 
by a cyclone of wailing from the nurs- 
ery and the thoughts went swishing by; 
“Will ours sound like that? Wonder 
what it will be? Will She come through 
it all right? Wonder if the baby’s pal- 
ate will be perfect? What kind of an 
arch will its mouth have? How long 
do we have to wait? . But it all 
came to an end when the doctor came 
in to say, “Congratulations, Doc, you 
have a wonderful baby girl!” And he 
was right. She is wonderful! Yes, that 
dental student could wear that pin 
with pride, for it 7s a Royal Order of 
Men—the Expectant Fathers’ Club! 
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DR. JACOB B. ZIELINSKI 
1869-1950 


One of the pioneers of Chicago den- 
tistry, Dr. Jacob B. Zielinski, died Feb- 


ruary 7, 1950. He was the father of 


Joseph Zielinski, D.D.S., former presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dental Society, 
Norbert Zielinski and Mrs. Mary Alice 
Micali. 


Dr. Zielinski graduated from the 
Illinois Dental College in 1899 and 
practiced dentistry almost continuously 
thereafter until his death, fifty full 
years of service to his patients. His 
neighborhood dental colleagues knew 
him as a hard-working dentist. He 
was often heard to say, “I love the 
work and my patients need me.” 


Dr. Zielinski was born July 25, 1869 
and had been a member of the Chicago 
Dental Society, the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society and the American Dental 
Association since 1905. For many years 
he had belonged to the Northwest side 
branch of the Chicago Dental Society 


The Illinois State Dental Society 
expresses its sincere sympathy to Dr. 
Zielinski’s family.—B. Placek 


DR. J. A. KAPP 
1906-1950 


Dr. J. A. Kapp of Highland died 
suddenly in his home March 23, 1950. 
Solemn requiem mass was offered for 
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the repose of his soul in St. Paul's 
Catholic church in Highland on 
March 27. 


Dr. Kapp, son of Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Kapp, was born on a farm south of 
Highland in 1906. He was graduated 
from the Highland high school, and 
in 1929 received his dental degree from 
St. Louis University. In October of the 
same year, he opened a dental office in 
Highland, where he practiced success- 
fully until his death. 


On April 5, 1929, Dr. Kapp married 
Edna Reigel in St. Paul’s church. Four 
children were born to them. They are 
JoAnn (Mrs. Leroy Zobrist) of High- 
land; Marilyn, a student at St. John’s 
School of Nursing in Springfield; and 
two sons, James and William, who are 
at home. In addition to these children 
and their mother, Dr. Kapp is sur- 
vived by his father, three brothers, 
four sisters and one grandchild, Mich- 
ael Zobrist. 


Dr. Kapp was a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, Holy Name So- 
ciety, Highland Rotary Club, St. Paul’s 
Benevolent Society, The Helvetia 
Sharpshooters, the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society, and the Missouri State Den- 
tal Society. 


DR. HAROLD W. FREEMAN 
1877-1950 


Dr. Harold William Freeman, for 
more than fifty years a practicing den- 
tist in the Grant Park and Beecher 


(Continued on page 225) 











DECADE DIARY 





by Neil D. Vedder, D.D.S. 


May 1940 


A fine picture of John W. Gleusing graced the first page of this issue. On a 
later page Dr. Gleusing’s career was described, telling of his having completed 
fifty years of practice in Moline and serving eight years as a member of our 
state board of dental examiners. 


Scientific papers published were: (a) “Bilateral Condylectomy in a Patient 
with Multiple Fractures of the Mandible” by Arthur E. Smith and James B. 
Johnson, and (b) “Bacteriologic Verification of Roentgenographic Findings in 
Pulp Involved Teeth” by Ralph F. Sommer and Mary Crowley. The two edi- 
torials were (1) “Survey of Dental Needs,” which explained the contemplated 
report by the chairman of the Economics Committee of the A.D.A. in his first 
report; and (2) “Welcome Dr. Timmons,” referring to Gerald D. Timmons’ 
acceptance of A.D.A.’s Central Office position of Executive Secretary. Jerry 
filled this position just as he has each one he has accepted—capably. 


President Boulger closed his successful year with one of his excellent, concise 
articles, thanking all for their cooperation and accepting no credit for his 
own efforts. 


June 1940 


The Frontispiece of this issue was an excellent likeness of our President-Elect, 
Roy Blayney. Roy has proven many times his great value to our Society and 
our profession. President Boulger’s Annual Address was published in full. 


Scientific papers published were: (a) “Bacteria in the Dentin After Cavity 
Preparation” by H. A. Zander, and (b) “Diagnosis and Interpretation of 
X-Rays” by Frederick F. Molt. One editorial, “WPA Dental Project,” referred 
to the new million dollar plus project “to provide dental inspection to all 
school children and free dental services to needy children in the city of 
Chicago.” The first ‘President’s Message” appeared from the pen of John J. 
Donelan. 
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New members 


dental examining committee 


Governor Adlai Stevenson has recently appointed Drs. Roy R. Baldridge, of 
Centralia, and Cari Greenwald, of Chicago, to the State Board of Dental Examiners. 
These new members replace Drs. Clarke E. Chamberlain, of Peoria, and Harold E. 


Welch, of Chicago, who have served for a number of years. The other members of 
the State Board of Dental Examiners are Drs. William A. McKee, Benton; Earl F. 
Wendel, Ottawa; and Robert |. Humphrey, Chicago. 





Dr. Baldridge 


Dr. Roy R. Baldridge, recently appointed to 
the State Board of Dental Examiners, was grad- 
uated from Northwestern University School of 
Dentistry in 1924. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he began the practice of dentistry in Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, his home town. Dr. Baldridge 
served as secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Illinois Dental Society for two years and as 
president of that organization in 1934-35. He 
is a member of the American Dental Associa- 
tion and holds a life membership in the Illinois 
State Dental Society. 

Dr. Carl Greenwald, newly appointed to the 
State Board of Dental Examiners, was gradu- 
ated from the Chicago College of Dental Surg- 


ery, Loyola University, in 1930 and received 
the Master of Science degree in dentistry from 
Northwestern University in 1938. He has served 
as chief of the Dental Division of the Chicago 
Health Department and is a former faculty 
member of the Northwestern University Dental 
School. In 1937 Dr. Greenwald received the 
Distinguished Civic Service award of the Chi- 
cago Junior Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
veteran of World War II in which he served 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Dr. Green- 
wald has been active on the various committees 
of the Chicago Dental Society during his profes- 
sional career. 
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Dr. Greenwald 














Olst Annual Session 


American 
Dental 


Association 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


October 30—November 2, 1950 


Plan Now to Attend 
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COMPONENTS 





EASTERN 


The past months have found the 
members of this society partaking in 
two meetings of professional interest. 
They were the Chicago Mid-Winter 
Meeting and the University of Illinois 
Telephone Course. 


A good representation of this so- 
ciety attended all or part of the Chi- 
cago meeting. Some of the members 
this editor remembers are: W. B. Tym, 
D. C. Baughman, Herman Lumpp, 
William Podesta, R. R. Burke, E. L. 
Brown, Robert Elwell, Walter Gonwa, 
Lloyd Koepke and yours truly. There 
was a large crowd at the meeting so 
it is possible I could have missed seeing 
you, therefore do not be offended if 
your name does not appear here. I 
have recalled the preceding list of 
members from what little mind I have 
left. 


Monday, February 13, was another 
meeting of the telephone course group. 
Attendance was good as usual. All 
present felt that the two hours were 
well spent. 


The membership committee of the 
State Society is putting the pressure 
on to get all eligible dentists in the 
Society. In this “area, we have two 
dentists that need encouragement to 


join. Just one of our last year mem- 
bership has failed to pay up his cur- 
rent dues, so let’s all get to work on 
this fellow, and the two who should 
join. Your society secretary can sup- 
ply you with the necessary informa- 
tion. 


We of the Eastern Illinois Dental 
Society are looking forward to the an- 
nual Spring meeting at which time 
Dr. Glenn Cartwright will be our hon- 
ored guest. 


The University of Illinois Telephone 
Course, March 10, was particularly 
well-received by the members of this 
society attending the lecture. More 
and more it is becoming apparent that 
oral diagnosis is of great importance 
particularly from the standpoint of 
cancer control. 


This society will be well represented 
at the Cancer Symposium to be held 
in Chicago on May 19. Our President 
McMeekan has expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of this symposium by 
promptly selecting the men to attend. 


To the golfers of this society we 
send fair warning to be in good form, 
for there is to be another Playday this 
summer. Members of the surrounding 
societies please take note. 


This editor was unable to attend the 
last meeting of the Study Club. How- 








News and announcements about the. Component Societies and their 
members are solicited by the Editor of each society. Information should be 
sent directly to the component editor. The names and -addresses of all 

editors are given in a directory in the back of the JouRNAL. 
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ever, information has come to me that 
it was a particularly interesting meet- 
ing. Dr. Lloyd Dodd introduced many 
items of interest from the standpoint 
of dental economics. He likewise 
opened up new fields of thought on 
dentist-patient relationships. — Robert 
H. Griffiths 


ROCK ISLAND 


The Rock Island District Dental 
Society met at the Fort Armstrong 
Hotel, Rock Island, on March 13. A 
good dinner was served for a good 
group at a good price for the high- 
income bracketeers. (Good thing I got 
the “b” at the start of that last word.) 
Our new officers were in charge and 
presided like old-timers. President Ken 
G. Johnson, East Moline, conducted 
the meeting. Secretary-Treasurer Dick 
Hainline, the orthodontist, read the 
minutes and correspondence. Our vice- 
president is Ray H. Blair, Moline. 
With officers of such good calibre we 
should have a good year. 


The telephone extension program 
was another good one, though televi- 
sion might have added something to 
it. There is still a place for good clini- 
cians presenting their programs in per- 
son, using models, movies, and colored 
slides. There was too much “local” 
interference, which Ken tried to rap 
down when it was too audible. How- 
ever, we voted to continue these pro- 
grams for the ’50-’51 season. 


One of our Aledo members has won 
further honors. Donald T. Marquis 
has been advanced from lieutenant to 
the permanent grade of lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
‘Donald served for three years in World 
War II, most of the time in the Pacific 
zone, where he upheld the dignity and 


high regard of our profession. Con- 
gratulations, Donald, we are proud of 
you and happy over your promotion.— 
C. W. Motz 


T. L. GILMER 


The annual meeting of the T. L. 
Gilmer society was held March 21 at 
the Lincoln Douglas Hotel, Quincy. 


Dr..D. M. Lyons of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, presented an interesting clinic 
on “Crown and Bridge,” during the 
afternoon session. 


A business meeting followed shortly 
after the clinic and the following off- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
Dr. Richard H. Smith, Macomb, pres- 
ident; Dr. Myron B. Wait, Hamilton, 
vice-president; Dr. H. W. Phillips, 
Quincy, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Wm. 
W. Davis, Quincy, editor, and Dr. 
L. M. Duncan, Quincy, librarian. 


The society voted to continue the 
bite-wing x-rays offered by the state for 
the school children in preference to 
the “fluoride” treatment, mainly be- 
cause more children would be _ bene- 
fitted. 


A dinner preceded the business meet- 
ing and pictures of submarine warfare 
were shown by Dr. James Haffner. 


Speaking of films, Dr. Haffner 
showed several pictures of big game 
hunting and fishing in Alaska a few 
evenings ago at his airport. I’m sure 
we were all ready to leave for the lakes 
after seeing them. 


The Tri-Society meeting composed 
of southeastern Iowa, northeastern Mis- 
souri and T. L. Gilmer society will be 
held in Quincy some time in 1952. 


See you all in May at Springfield, 
I hope.—Bill Davis 
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ST. CLAIR 


The regular meeting of the St. Clair 
District Dental Society was held on 
March 30. Eighty-six members were 
present and the election of officers was 
the business of the day. The following 
men were chosen to hold office for the 
coming year: Leo J. Conaty, president, 
East St. Louis; Val Eversgerd, vice- 
president, Germantown; M. E. Wil- 
bret, secretary-treasurer, Belleville. It 
was decided to have a Fall and Spring 
meeting, the dates of which will be 
announced later. 


Guests at our meeting included Drs. 
James E. Mahoney, Wood River, and 
Gordon Smith, Alton. We also had a 
group from St. Louis: Drs. E. H. Keys, 
Leo Shanley, B. O. Haun. The purpose 
of their visit was to further the cam- 
paign to nominate and elect Dr. O. W. 
Brandhorst for president of the A.D.A. 
at the St. Louis meeting in 1952.— 
Robert A. Hundley 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Dr. John Moss of DeKalb was elected 
president of the Fox River Valley 
Dental Society at the March 15 meet- 
ing held at the Baker hotel, St. Charles. 
He succeeds Dr. J. Philip Baldridge 
of Aurora. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president, Dr. Henry Brinkman, 
and _secretary-treasurer, Dr. Ralph 
Muchow, both of Elgin. 


Three new members were elected to 
the board of governors as follows: Dr. 
Thomas Howland of DeKalb, Dr. 
Ralph G. Nicholson of Aurora, and 
Dr. Fred Salisbury of Elgin. 


Dr. Walter Nagler of Dundee and 
Dr. James O’Hair of -Wheaton were 
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voted membership in the society. 


The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Wallace N. Kirby whose subject was 
“Common Office Problems.” Dr. Kirby 
gave a most interesting talk and pre- 
sented many worthwhile ideas. Mrs. 
Edith Smith, Chicago, a representative 
of the Illinois State Dental Assistants 
Association, was present and gave a 
brief talk. 


Many members from the Fox River 
Valley Dental Society attended the 
University of Illinois telephone lecture 
on March 13.—P. J. Kartheiser 


SOUTHERN 


The forty-fifth annual session of the 
Southern Illinois District Dental Soci- 
ety was held Thursday, April 6, 1950, 
at the Roberts Hotel, Carbondale, with 
ninety-five members present. 


Dr. V. A. Beadle, chairman of the 
local arrangements committee, opened 
the meeting at 10 a.m. by introducing 
Dr. C. F. Hampton, president of the 
Society, swho extended greetings to 
members and guests. He in turn intro- 
duced Dr. Glenn E. Cartwright, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Dental Soci- 
ety, who gave a very interesting talk 
concerning the work of the State Soci- 
ety, and stressed the importance of 
defeating any steps taken to further 
socialize medicine. He also urged us to 
attend the state meetings and recom- 
mended changing the manner in which 
state officers are selected. 


Dr. Gordon A. Smith of Alton, mem- 
ber of the executive council, was next 
on the program. He requested that a_ 
committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent to work with him so he might 
know the wishes of the Society. Dr. 


























Smith also suggested changing 
Children’s Dental Health Day. 


the 


During the business meeting officers 
were elected as follows for the coming 
year: president, J. A. Langenfeld, Cen- 
tralia; president-elect, J. W. Setzekorn, 
Mt. Vernon; vice-president, Lyle D. 
Perry, Murphysboro; secretary - treas- 
urer and component editor, Glenn W. 
Ozburn, Murphysboro. 


At 1:30 p.m. the meeting was again 
called to order. Dr. Paul C. Salisbury 
faculty member of the Northwestern 
University Dental School, spoke to us 
concerning “Surgical Problems which 
Confront the Dentist in General Prac- 
tice.” This was a very interesting and 
beneficial lecture. 


Dr. Maury Massler, professor at the 
University of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry, spoke to us on “Clinical Man- 
agement of Rampant Caries.” His 
subject was of vital intereset to each 
one present and his talk was enjoyed 
by all. 


Two films “Dental Amalgam” and 
“Silicate Cements,” secured from the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C., were shown and proved to be 
most interesting. 


At 6:30 p.m. a banquet was held at 
the Roberts Hotel. Dinner music was 
furnished by a girls trio of Marion, 
accompanied by Mr. Winston Parker 
at the Hammond organ, and Mr. Royal 
Howell at the piano. Dr. Beadle, toast- 
master, introduced Dr. Charles D. Ten- 
ney of the Southern Illinois University, 
who spoke to us concerning the general 
health program of the school and some 
of the health goals toward which they 
are striving. 


Rev. Walter Reppenhagen of Car- 
bondale then entertained us with his 
“tricks of magic,” which we all en- 
joyed. The meeting was then ad- 
journed.—Glenn W. Ozburn, Secretary 


WARREN 


The Warren County Dental Society 
met with the members of the Knox 
County Dental Society on March 13. at 
the Elk’s Club in Monmouth. Dinner 
was served and then those present lis- 
tened to the telephone extension pro- 
gram, “Current Advances in Den- 
tistry,” from the University of Illinois 
College of Dentistry. This was the 
fifth program in the current series, 
“The Mascitory Mechanism.” 


The fourth telephonic broadcast did 
not come through from Chicago. This 
was due to the heavy ice storms that 
damaged the wires. There was some 
amplification difficulty at the last meet- 
ing which made concentration rather 
tedious. 


As the only member of this society 
in practice over fifty years, I wish to 
submit a personal opinion. Perhaps 
our small dental society would profit 
from monthly meetings held in our 
dental offices as has been done in the 
past. This atmosphere always proved 
conducive to much conferring in an 
informal manner.—Hugh W. McMillan 


G. V. BLACK 


Our annual March afternoon-eve- 
ning meeting was held March 9 at the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield. The pro- 
gram was presented by the Dental 
Corps of the Illinois National Guard. 
The speaker for both sessions was Lt. 
Col. Joseph Bernier, Chief of Dental 
and Oral Pathology of the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Washington, D.C. 
Col. Bernier spoke on “Odontogenic 
Tumors and Cysts” at the afternoon 
session and on “Carcinoma of the 
Lips” in the evening. 
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After dinner, the business meeting 
included the reading of a testimonial 
resolution for Dr. O. L. Frazee by Dr. 
Albert Converse and the presentation 
of applications for membership for Dr. 
Michael A. Ritza and Dr. C. L. Friend. 
These applications were referred to the 
board of censors, which has since ap- 
proved them. 


Our society lost one of its oldest and 
most respected members on March 17 
when Dr. Frank “Tuck” Stewart died 
at Memorial Hospital in Springfield. 
Dr. Stewart had practiced in Girard 
for 45 years, having graduated from 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 
1905. He had also maintained an office 
in Springfield for a short time. For 
twenty years Dr. Stewart served on the 
Democratic central committee of Ma- 
coupin county. He saw duty as a first 
lieutenant in the dental corps of the 
army during World War I. He was an 
honorary life member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. A group of about 
twelve Black members formed a motor 
caravan to attend the funeral in Girard 
on March 19.—L. Dale Lambert 


CHICAGO 


Dr. Harold Oppice and Dr. Robert 
Wells were guests of honor at a testi- 
monial dinner held on March 28 at 
the LaSalle Hotel. Their friends were 
gathered there to say “thank you” for 
their services to organized dentistry. 
Everyone had a grand time and was 
happy to give recognition to both men 
who have been so generous with their 
time andy energies in working for us 
of the profession. Our congratulations 
to Harold and Bob. 

The May 16th meeting of the Soci- 
ety will be devoted to “Modern Restor- 
ation Procedures.” O. B. Coomer, of 
Louisville, will be the essayist. Dr. 
Coomer is an essayist of national re- 
pute and should bring us a_ very 
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worthwhile evening. The newly elected 
officers will be installed: Arno Brett 
Robert 


as_ president, Riemer, vice- 
president; Sam Klieman, treasurer; 
Elmer Ebert, secretary. Eddie Bau- 


mann was elected president-elect and 
will take office next year.—Elmer Ebert 


DECATUR 


The next is the last meeting of the 
fiscal year for our group. We have Dr. 
Cartwright and Dr. Kendall as guests 
and in a short business meeting we 
expect to elect the officers who are to 
carry on the activities next year. The 
job of local editor is already being 
spoken for by several who have a 
scalp or two in mind. 

The March meeting was in honor of 
our fifty-year veterans and was very 
smoothly carried off in the hands of 
our capable Lloyd Dodd. Two of the 
honored guests could not make it be- 
cause of ill-health, so a “good samari- 
tan” in the form of Dr. Postlewait 
came along with his tape recorder and 
replayed the entire program at the 
homes of our missing companions. 


We have a new name to add to the 
group who occasionally get the nights 
of the week confused. This gentleman 
recently let a Thursday confuse him 
and after several days of receiving the 
silent treatment at home, we saw a 
receipt which was only part payment 
on a gift to re-establish his happy 
home. Let that be a lesson.—J. C. 
Olendorf 


WABASH 


The annual meeting of the Wabash 
Dental Society was held in Effingham, 
April 13. The following officers were 
elected to take office at once: Dr. A. E. 
Stocke, Carmi, president; and Dr..,,I. 
Wm. Brickman, Carmi, secretary; Dr. 
Clyde Stroop, Albion, president-elect; 














and Dr. J. H. Causer, Olney, vice- 


president. 
Dr. Gordon <A. Smith of Alton, 
southern district executive council- 


man, met with the group. He gave 
an enlightening talk on the duties of 
a councilman, and we got to know 
Dr. Smith better. 

The program for the afternoon was 
a lecture by Dr. A. J. Malone, assistant 
professor in the Department of Pedo- 
dontics at the University of Illinois 
Dental College at Chicago. His subject 
was “Control and Prevention of Ram- 
pant Caries.” Dr. Malone’s lecture was 
enthusiastically received by the group 
and there was much discussion after 
the lecture. 

The Fall meeting of the Wabash 
Dental Society, to be held the second 
Thursday in October, will be in Olney. 
The program for this meeting will be 
designed for the wives as well as for 
the doctors.—L. O. Kincaid 


MADISON 


The Madison District Dental Society 
held its annual spring meeting on 
April 19 at the Edwardsville Gun Club 
in Edwardsville. We had a very inter- 
esting and instructive talk on “Chil- 
dren’s Dentistry,” by Dr. Roy M. Wolff 
of St. Louis, Missouri, who is limiting 
his practice to children’s dentistry. Dr. 
Wolff gave us some valuable informa- 
tion on the management of the child 
patient and some very helpful tech- 
nics on treating the teeth of children; 
particularly pulpotomics using cal- 
cium hydroxide. He stressed the point 
of saving decidious teeth and the use 
of the x-ray in the proper diagnosis 
and treatment of the children’s teeth. 
Our new officers were then installed 
by Dr. Gordon Smith of Alton. 

Dr. Paul A. Maley is our new pres- 
ident; Dr. Earl K. Vickers, vice-pres- 
ident; and Dr. Lester Barton of 
Staunton, secretary-treasurer. This also 


makes Les our editor. We do hope 
that he will pass along some of his wit 
in this column. We are sure that Dr. 
Barton will so oblige. 

After the installation of the officers, 
Dr. Paul Maley took the chair and 
immediately called for a discussion 
about our fall outing meeting, and a 
meeting place of the component for 
our other meetings. Apparently a few 
of our membership do not realize the 
advantages that we enjoy at the Gun 
Club in the way of privacy and ex- 
pense at our meetings. Those mem- 
bers that were present were unani- 
mously in favor of the Gun Club. 

The food committee did a very 
excellent job in selecting the menu, 
and Mr. Joe Kellerman of the Gun 
Club assisted his wife in preparing the 
“buffet luncheon,” which consisted of 
cold cuts, cheese, etc. The trimmings 
included green onions (a privilege on 
our day off.) At six o’clock a “buffet 
supper” of filet mignon, escalloped 
corn, baked potatoes, combination 
salad and ice cream was served to 
about fifty men. 

The writer wishes to thank all of 
the members who so cheerfully coop- 
erated in making his year as secretary 
and component editor such a success. 
—Earl K. Vickers 


KANKAKEE 


The Kankakee District Dental So- 
ciety met at the Bamboo Inn in Kan- 
kakee March 16. The following off- 
cers were elected to office: Dr. R. G. 
Shales, Kankakee, president; Dr. Harry 
Danforth, Cissna Park, vice-president; 
Dr. George R. Peterson, Kankakee, 
secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Joseph C. 
Hannon, Kankakee, component editor. 

Dr. J. W. Adams of the Orthodon- 
tia department, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, gave an interest- 
ing talk and showed slides on “Ortho- 
dontia for the General Practitioner.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 





A.D.A. ESTABLISHES 
POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Establishment of a new program of 
dental research assistantships for post- 
graduate students of chemistry was an- 
nounced jointly here today by the 
American College of Dentists and the 
American Dental Association. 


The program will be carried out 
under the direction of the A.D.A. 
Bureau of Chemistry. 


Graduate students selected for the 
assistantships will be paid a salary 
from funds made available through a 
special grant of $2,500 a year from the 
American College of Dentists and a 
similar sum allocated by the A.D.A. 


Working space and equipment will 
be provided at the A.D.A._ labora- 
tories, 222 East Superior street, Chi- 
cago. 


All recent graduates in chemistry 
who ranked in the upper one-quarter 
of their class and who will be admitted 
to graduate study in chemistry at a 
recognized university in the Chicago 
area will be eligible to apply for a 
research assistantship, it was pointed 
out by Dr. J. Roy Doty, director of 
the A.D.A. Bureau of Chemistry. 


To qualify, students will also have 
to be recommended by the head of the 
chemistry department of their respec- 
tive school. 


Those accepting appointments will 
be required to work part-time on spe- 
cial research projects. Included will be 
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studies which will be useful in the 
development of specifications for den- 
tal theurapeutic items and other proj- 
ects in the field of dental science. 


The program will get underway 
early this summer. Applications will 
be accepted from students who will 
receive their bachelor degree this June 
as well as from those who already are 
engaged in post-graduate study in the 
fields of chemistry. 


NEW DENTAL LITERATURE 
INDEX AVAILABLE 


A new volume of the American Den- 
tal Association’s “Index to Dental Lit- 
erature,” covering the period between 
1945 and 1947, is now available for 
distribution, it has been announced 
by Dr. Donald A. Washburn, director 
of the A.D.A.’s Bureau of Library and 
Indexing Service. 


The publication indexes articles in 
144 dental journals in the English 
language and contains lists of books 
and magazines on dentistry that were 
published in the 1945-47 period. 


The new book is the 18th volume of 
the Index series which covers published 
dental literature since 1839. 


Copies may be obtained for $10 each 
through the Order Department, Amer- 
ican Dental Association, 222 East Su- 
perior street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 











QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRIBUTED 
FOR DENTAL SURVEY 


A comprehensive survey of dental 
practice is being conducted by the 
Bureau of Economic Research and Sta- 
tistics of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 


A detailed questionnaire was sent to 
one-fourth of the dentists in the 
United States—including members as 
well as non-members of the A.D.A.— 
and all dentists who received the ques- 
tionnaire are urgently requested to 
cooperate in providing the requested 
information. 


Purpose of the survey is to compile 
factual data regarding dental practice 
which can be used in the development 
of sound and practical dental health 
programs. Such data are needed par- 
ticularly to counteract the great 
amount of misinformation and unsup- 
ported propaganda that have been 
advanced in current debates on schemes 
for the solution of the nation’s dental 
health problems. 


The information will be of consid- 
erable value to the profession, espe- 
cially for those representatives of the 
profession who are engaged in con- 
ference with government and private 
agencies in planning dental health 
programs. 


The lack of definitive information on 
dental practice in Great Britain placed 
the dental profession there at a serious 
disadvantage two years ago when it 
was engaged in negotiations with the 
British government regarding opera- 
tion of the National Health Service 
Act. 


The questionnaire, which is in two 
parts, was mailed to every fourth den- 
tist on alphabetical lists. The first part 
requests general information about the 


practice of the individual dentist. The 
second asks for specific information on 
the dentist’s practice during the week 
of April 16 through 22, and deals with 
the number of patients treated, the 
actual number of hours spent in chair- 
side, laboratory and office work, and 
the various treatments provided. 


No signature or identification of the 
questionnaire is required. The com- 
pleted forms will be used only for the 
compilation of factual data about 
groups of dentists. No information will 
be released about any individual den- 
tist. 


It was emphasized that by cooper- 
ating in the survey, the individual 
dentist is making a significant contri- 
bution not only to his profession but 
also for the continued protection of 
the public. 


INAUGURATE APTITUDE 
TESTS FOR STUDENTS 


Aptitude tests will be required of 
nearly all applicants to schools of den- 
tistry under a program announced 
recently by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 


Forty of the nation’s forty-one dental 
schools have asked to be included in 
the program, designed to serve as an 
aid in selecting the best qualified and 
most promising students among the 
applicants, according to Dr. Shailer 
Peterson, secretary of the A.D.A. Coun- 
cil on Dental Education. 


The first tests will be held next fall 
for individuals seeking to enroll in 
dental schools in the fall of 1951. The 
examinations will be conducted at 75 
centers, including dental schools, col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
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continental 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. 


United States and in 


After individuals apply for entrance 
as dental students, the schools will 
screen the applications and forward 
the remaining names to the A.D.A. 
The Association in turn will notify the 
applicants of the time and place for 
the aptitude tests. 


Results of the tests will be forwarded 
to the schools and will be considered, 
along with other information, in mak- 
ing a final evaluation of each appli- 
cant’s suitability as a dental student. 


Establishment of the nation-wide 
testing procedure climaxes a longtime 
program of experiment and study that 
has proved its value, Dr. Peterson said. 


“The usefulness of employing tests 
as a means of predicting student suc- 
cess has been shown by the experi- 
mental project that has been conducted 
for the past four years by the several 
schools using aptitude testing as a 
means of selection,” he said. 

“By developing these new aptitude 
tests,” he added, “the American Den- 
tal Association is providing additional 
assurance to the public that only the 
best qualified students will be accepted 
for training at dental schools, and in 
this way is further strengthening the 
high standards and ethics of the pro- 
fession.” 

Of an estimated 12,000 persons ex- 
pected to file applications for admit- 
tance to dental schools next year, it is 
expected some 8,000 will take the apti- 
tude tests. Of these, freshman classes 
can accept about 3,150 students. 


PATHOLOGIST GOTTLIEB 
DIES IN TEXAS 


On March 16, 1950, Bernhard Gott- 
lieb, M:D., D.M.D., famous Viennese 
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dental pathologist, died. At one time 
his department at the University of 
Vienna was probably the most famous 
dental pathology laboratory in the 
world. A number of graduates from 
Dr. Gottlieb’s Vienna laboratory have 
become well known pathologists and 
teachers in the United States. 


Following the last World War Dr. 
Gottlieb came to America as a faculty 
member of the Baylor University Col- 
lege of Dentistry, Dallas, Texas. He 
was best known in the United States 
in the past several years as originator 
of the “impregnation” method for pre- 
venting tooth decay. 


CANADIAN DENTAL CONVENTION 
MAY 14-17, 1950, TORONTO 


The Canadian Dental Association in 
cooperation with the Ontario Dental 
Association will meet in convention at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can- 
ada, May 14-17, 1950. 


A registration fee of fifteen dollars 
will include all essays, clinics and two 
luncheons. 


The Convention takes place during 
blossom time in Ontario and during 
the trout fishing season. Why not com- 
bine a vacation with attendance at the 
Canadian Dental Convention? 


DINNER HELD FOR 
OPPICE AND WELLS 


On March 28, 1950 a dinner was 
held at the LaSalle Hotel to honor 
two well known Chicago dentists, Har- 
old Oppice and Robert Wells. Dr. 
Oppice is a past president of the Chi- 











cago Dental Society, past trustee of 
the American Dental Association and 
newly elected president-elect of that 
organization. Dr. Wells is the imme- 
diate past president of the Chicago 
Dental Society. 


The dinner was attended by about 
150 friends and well-wishers of the two 
men from Chicago and downstate IIli- 
nois. Bob Placek and Sam Kleiman 
officiated as joint toastmasters. Earl 
Boulger talked of the accomplishments 
of Harold Oppice and introduced him 
to the gathering. James Keith, editor 
of the “Fortnightly Review” of the 
Chicago Dental Society, introduced 
Robert Wells and told of his long 
record of service to organized dentistry. 
A number of other well known. dentists 
from Illinois who were in attendance 
at the dinner were called upon and 
expressed their respect and admiration 
for the two leaders. 


DENTAL INSTITUTE OPPOSED BY 
BUDGET BUREAU; HILLENBRAND 


Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, A.D.A. 
secretary, has charged the federal gov- 
ernment with “talking out of both 
sides of its mouth when it discusses 
health.” In a talk before the New York 
Academy of Dentistry in New York 
City, Dr. Hillenbrand declared that 
the U. S. Bureau of the Budget was 
withholding approval of funds for a 
building to house the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research because the 
dental profession is opposed to the 
administration’s compulsory health in- 
surance program. “It (the federal gov- 
ernment) is either going to accept 
constructive proposals which are not 
compulsory health insurance,” Dr. Hil- 
lenbrand said, “or it is going to gam- 


ble with the health of the people until 
the public finally accepts or rejects the 
government’s proposal. The chances 
are that the Bureau of the Budget has 
come to confuse improved national 
health with the President’s program. 
These are by no means identical.” 


Dr. Hillenbrand pointed out that a 
$2,000,000 dental research institute 
was authorized by Congress in 1948 
but that the budget bureau for two 
successive years had failed to recom- 
mend the appropriation. Last year, he 
said, a direct appeal to Congress re- 
sulted in an appropriation of $100,000 
for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for a dental research building. 
However, the budget bureau has again 
refused to recommend the building 
funds on the grounds that the project 
“is not in accord with the President’s 
program,” Dr. Hillenbrand said. “In 
this unhappy instance, the words of the 
Bureau of the Budget makes more 
sense than usual,” he added. “The 
funds for the construction of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research 
‘are not in accord with the President's 
program’ because the President has 
committed himself almost solely to the 
establishment of a prepaid health serv- 
ice program. Apparently, the propo- 
nents of federalized health services are 
now willing to come into the open to 
stop any effort toward improving na- 
tional health when that effort does not 
involve federal control of health serv- 
ices through compulsory health insur- 
ance.” 


NORTHWESTERN ALUMNI 
ANNOUNCE JUNE PROGRAM 


The Northwestern University Den- 
tal School Alumni Association an- 
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nounces _ its 


Homecoming program 
June 7-8, 1950. President E. C. Colwell, 
University of Chicago, will address the 
group on June 7 at the Dental school. 
The same day “Airbrasive Technic in 
Dentistry” with movies and demon- 
strations will be presented by Dr. 
Robert B. Black and members of the 
faculty. 


June 8, 1950, there will be golf and 
dinner at the Brookwood Country 
Club. Further details may be obtained 
from Warren R. Cedar,  secretary- 
treasurer, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OFFERS 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


A special series of research fellow- 
ships are now available to dental 
scholars and scientists through the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, it 
is announced by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Beginning this month, 
grants will be awarded to applicants 
with a wide range of qualifications— 
from undergraduate students to exper- 
ienced research workers. The other five 
institutes in the National Institutes of 
Health have begun similar programs. 
Fellowship boards will review applica- 
tions and make grants four times a 
year, in March, June, September and 
December. The grant can be effective 
any time within six months after it is 
made. 


The fellowships are of three types. 
Predoctorate research fellowships of 
$1,200 a year are available to dental 
students with one or two years of 
professional training and to graduates 
with a bachelor’s degree. The stipend 
is increased to $1,600 a year if the ap- 
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plicant has a dependent. For appli- 
cants with a master’s degree, the pre- 
doctorate research fellowship _ pays 
$1,600 annually, or $2,000 with depen- 
dents. Postdoctorate research fellow- 
ships carry an award of $3,000 a year, 
or $3,600 with dependents. If renewed 
for another year, the stipend is in- 
creased by $300. A third classification, 
the special research fellowship, is avail- 
able only to applicants who have 
research experience in special fields. 
The annual stipend is determined by 
the Surgeon General at the time of the 
award. Additional information and 
application forms may be obtained 
from the Division of Research Grants 
and Fellowships, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


TUFTS EXPERIMENTS WITH 
PENICILLIN DENTIFRICE 


Experiments with a new penicillin 
dentifrice have resulted in an over-all 
reduction in dental caries of about 
fifty per cent, reported Dr. Helmut A. 
Zander, of Tufts College dental school, 
Boston, at the annual meeting of the 
International Association for Dental 
Research held at French Lick Springs, 
Indiana, last month. 


Dr. Zander’s report was based on a 
two year clinical study of 202 children 
who used the penicillin dentifrice and” 
150 children who served as a control. 
Dr. Zander said that tests have been 
performed to determine whether the 
dentifrice caused penicillin sensitivity. 
To date, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has not certified the dentifrice 
for sale to the public. An evaluation 
of evidence on the effectiveness and 
safety of the proposed dentifrice is 











now being prepared by the A.D.A. 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. Re- 
sults of this study and other highlights 
of the 1.A.D.R. meeting will be pub- 
lished in “The A.D.A. Journal.” 


Dr. Basil G. Bibby, Rochester, New 
York, was installed as president of the 
Association and Dr. Leonard S. Fos- 
dick, Chicago, was named _president- 
elect. Dr. Maynard K. Hine, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Dr. Edward H. Hatton, Chi- 
cago, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


HOUSING BUREAU AT WORK 
FOR A.D.A. SESSION IN FALL 


Preparations for the ninety-first an- 
nual session of the American Dental 
Association at Atlantic City, Oct. 30 
to Nov. 2, moved forward rapidly this 
month with the opening of the official 
housing bureau for the four day meet- 
ing. 


This year a new system of making 
hotel assignments will be followed. 
Reservations will be made as much as 
possible in accordance with the prefer- 
ence of the convention visitor instead 
of making priority classifications as has 
been done in the past. 


Official application forms may be 
found in “The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association’ beginning 
this month. Accompanyingg the appli- 
cation forms are detailed maps indi- 
cating the location and rates of each 
hotel. 


Reservations may be obtained by fill- 
ing out the application blank and 
mailing it to the A.D.A. Housing Bur- 
eau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N.J. 
All reservations will be handled by the 


Bureau. The applicant will receive 
confirmation of his reservation directly 
from the hotel of his choice. 


A record-breaking attendance has 
been predicted by Dr. Harold Hillen- 
brand, A.D.A. secretary, and it is ad- 
vised that reservations be made early 
in order that any preferences for hotels 
can be granted. 


Officials of the A.D.A. and members 
of the committee on local arrange- 
ments, headed by Dr. Edward R. 
White, Jersey City, N.J., have selected 
the Traymore and Claridge as official 
hotels for the mid-century meeting. 
The Board of Trustees will meet at 
the Traymore and section officers, es- 
savists and clinicians will have func- 
tions at the Claridge. 


All hotels are within easy access to 
Convention Hall, constructed at a cost 
of $15,000,000 and containing the 
world’s largest auditorium and exhibit 
space. It is here that the scientific ses- 
sions will be held. 


The following associated dental 
groups have arranged meetings during 
the annual session; American Academy 
of Periodontology, American Academy 
of Restorative Dentistry, American 
Association of Dental Editors, Ameri- 
can Association of Dental Examiners, 
American Association of Public Health 
Dentists, American Board of Oral Path- 
ology, American College of Dentists, 
American Dental Assistants Associa- 
tion, American Dental Hygienists Asso- 
ciation, American Denture Society, 
American Society of Dentistry for Chil- 
dren, American Society of Oral Sur- 
geons, Delta Sigma Delta, International 
College of Dentists, National Associa- 
tion of Seventh Day Adventist Dentists, 
Psi Omega, and Xi Psi Phi. Details 
about the location of these meetings 
may be obtained from the groups spon- 
soring them. 
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GEORGE M. SCHMEING DIES, 
LOYOLA CHEMISTRY PROFESSOR 


A requiem mass was offered in St. 
Gertrude’s Church, Chicago, April 26, 
for George Michael Schmeing, 54, 
chairman of Loyola University’s chem- 
istry department, who died April 23. 


A graduate of Quincy college, Dr. 
Schmeing had taught at Loyola for 
the past thirty years. He received his 
Master’s degree from Loyola in 1929 
and his Doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1939. He also re- 
ceived the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. 


Known as the “Father of Chemistry” 
at Loyola, Dr. Schmeing had guided 
the growth of the chemistry depart- 
ment from a one-man staff to its pres- 
ent strength of twenty-five full and 
part-time instructors. 


A national committeeman of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. 
Schmeing was past secretary of the 
Chicago section of the organization. 
He was also a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a fellow of the State Academy 
of Science, a charter member of the 
Chicago Physics Club, and a member 
of the Electro-Chemical Society, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, Lambda Chi Sigma, Sigma 
Chi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, the Was- 
mann Biological Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Blue Key honor society. 


Dr. Schmeing is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; a sister, Mrs. Jane Deanes, 
Springfield; and a brother, Bernard, 
Quincy. 
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A.D.A. RELIEF FUND 
CONTINUES TO GROW 


An additional $2,990.44 in contribu- 
tions was received in late February and 
early March to bring 1949-50 donations 
to the A.D.A. Relief Fund to $78,- 
731.78, or about seventy-nine percent 
of the quota. During this period three 
more A.D.A. constituents exceeded 
their quotas to bring to ten the number 
whose contributions have gone “over 
the top.” They are Hawaii, 101 per- 
cent; Washington, 101 percent, and 
Oregon, 100 percent. Other constitu- 
ent societies which previously exceeded 
their quotas continued to improve 
their marks. Alabama’s now stands at 
213 percent; Panama Canal Zone, 137; 
North Dakota, 135; Southern Califor- 
nia, 125; Georgia, 118; Montana, 111; 
and New Mexico, 108. Several states 
are close to the 100 percent mark. 
They* are: Arizona, ninety-six per- 
cent; North Carolina, ninety-six; West 
Virginia, ninety-six; Idaho, ninety-five; 
and Mississippi, ninety-four. 


XI PSI PHI 
GOLF MEET 


The Annual Zip Golf Outing will 
be held at Itasca Country Club in 
Itasca, Wednesday, July 12, 1950. 


All Zips are cordially invited. Please 
call the chairman of our golf commit- 
tee, Dr. Joseph C. Ulis, at SPalding 
2-8851 at your earliest convenience. 











FREEMAN 


(Continued from page 208) 


communities, died at his home March 
1, 1950 at the age of seventy-two. 
Funeral services were held March 4 
in Grant Park. 


Dr. Freeman was born in 1877 in 
Momence township, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin William Freeman. 
He attended the district grade school 
and Momence high school. In 1899 Dr. 
Freeman received his dental degree 
from the University of Maryland at 
Baltimore. Immediately after gradua- 
tion Dr. Freeman began his practice 
in Grant Park and was active there 
for fifty-one years. Later he opened an 
additional office at Beecher which he 
maintained until the summer of 1947. 


Dr. Freeman was a member of the 
Kankakee County Dental Society, the 
Illinois State Dental Society, the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, and an asso- 
ciate member of the Chicago Dental 
Society. Recently Dr. Freeman was a 
delegate to the National Dental Con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


Surviving Dr. Freeman are his wife, 
the former Olive Burchard, several 
nieces and a nephew. 
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publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
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For Sale: Long established dental of- 
fice in Fulton, Illinois, population 
3000. Equipment consists of Ritter Tri- 
Dent, Ritter Pump Chair, American 
Cabinet, Fischer X-Ray, Laboratory 
benches, Ritter lathe, vulcanizer, and 
reception room furniture. Monthly 
rent $25.00. Reason for sale, retiring. 
Reasonable. For additional informa- 
tion write or phone Dr. C. P. Hen- 
dricks, Fulton, Illinois. 


For Sale: Dental office with an estab- 
lished high class practice located in 
Illinois city of over 25,000 population. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for 
one looking for a splendid location. 
Address ID] #56, The Illinois Dental 
Journal, 6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 








MEMORIAL DAY 
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COMPONENT 
SOCIETY* 


G. V. Black 


Champaign-Danville 


Chicago 


Decatur 


Eastern Illinois 


Fox River Valley 


T. L. Gilmer 


Kankakee 


Knox 


La Salle 


McLean 


EDITOR’S ROSTER 


COMPONENT 
SOCIETY* 


EDITOR 


L. Dale Lambert 
1017 W. Washington 
Springfield 


W. R. Waxler 
120!/2 N. Market St. 
Paxton 


Elmer Ebert 
10058 Ewing Ave. 
Chicago 


J. C. Olendorf 
464 Citizens Bldg. 
Decatur 


R. H. Griffiths 
Charleston 


P. J. Kartheiser 
502 Graham Bldg. 
Aurora 


Wm. W. Davis 
220 Kresge Bldg. 
Quincy 


Jos. C. Hannon 
Volkmann Bldg. 
Kankakee 


R. P. Cabeen 
Hill Arcade Bldg. 
Galesburg 


A. L. Zukowski 
311 State Bank Bldg. 
La Salle 


Oland G. Johnson 
503 National Bank 
Bldg. 


Bloomington 


Madison 


Northwest 


Peoria 


Rock Island 


St. Clair 





Southern Illinois 


Wabash River 
| Warren 
| Whiteside-Lee 
| 


| 
| Will-Grundy 


| Winnebago 


| 





EDITOR 


Lester Barton 
P. O. Box 126 


Staunton 


E. M. Bertoglio 
Stockton 


Phil L. Chain 
Alliance Life Bldg. 
Peoria 


C. W. Motz 
Cleaveland Bldg. 
Rock Island 


Robt. A. Hundley 
3915-A Waverly Ave. 
East St. Louis 


Glenn W. Ozburn 
108 N. 14th St. i 
Murphysboro 


L. O. Kincaid 
Effingham 


H. W. McMillan 


Roseville 


J. J. Voss 
105 E. Second St. 


Dixon 


Robt. E. Spangler 
58 N. C'hicago St. 
Joliet 


Carlton D. Reed 
906 Talcott Bldg. 
Rockford 


*Societies whose editor’s name is omitted or listed incorrectly are requested to give use the 
correct information as soon as possible. 
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DIRECTORY OF COMPONENT SOCIETIES 
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Society President Secretary Meetings 

G. V. Black Joseph V. Link | A. R. King | 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 

Springfield Springfield | cept July, August and Septem- 
|. Ber. 

Champaign-Danville | Bruce Martin | J. W. Daily 4th Thursday of March and Oc- 
Danville | Champaign | tober. 

Chicago Arno Brett |Elmer Ebert 3rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Chicago Chicago | cept June, July and August. 

Decatur E. J. Douglas | T. A. Stott |2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Decatur Decatur cept May, June, July and 

August. 

Eastern Illinois T. E. McMeekan | R. H. Griffiths | April and September. 
Mattoon | Charleston 

Fox River, Valley John Moss |'R. W. Muchow | 8rd Wednesday in each month. 

. DeKalb | Elgin 

T. L. Gilmer Richard H. Smith i. W. Phillips |Second Tuesday in March and 
Macomb Quincy | September. 

Kankakee R. G. Shales | George R. ‘acme Tuesday in March and Sep- 
Kankakee | Kankakee tember. 

Knox T. W. Jorden C. A. Dayton |Ist Thursday in each month ex- 
Galesburg | Galesburg cept June, July and August. 

LaSalle M. W. Lenz | H. F. Ciocca April and October. 
Ottawa LaSalle 

McLean C. C. Schafer Robert A.Chrisman| Ist Monday in each month, Oc- 
Farmer City | Bloomington tober to April inclusive. 

Madison Paul A. Maley |Lester Barton February and October. 
Alton Staunton 

Northwest G. E. Alzeno G. B. Vogelei 2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
Stockton Freeport tember to May. 

Peoria Joseph F. Herman | P. S. Neuwirth Ist Monday of each month except 
Peoria Peoria July, August and September. 

Rock Island Ken C. Johnson | Richard P.Hainline| 3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
East Moline | Rock Island tember to May inclusive. 

St. Clair Leo J. Conaty M. E. Wilbret 


Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 
Warren 
Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





East St. Louis 


C. F. Hampton 
Salem 


A. E. Stocke 
Carmi 


Lee P. Sharp 
Monmouth 


C. J. Gronner 
Morrison 


Wm. C. Limacher 
Joliet 


S. A. Oren 
Rockford 


Belleville 





| Murphysboro 


I. Wm. Brickman 


| Carmi 

| 

| E. B. Knights 
| Monmouth 


| Wilbur E. Stern 
| Dixon 


R. C. Benson 
Joliet 


A. G. Nyboer 
Rockford 


| 
| 
| 


Glenn W. Ozburn 


| 3rd Tuesday in January. 
|Semi-annual, March and October. 
| 

| 


Annual, second Thursday in April. 


| 


3rd Tuesday of each month except 
| June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March, 
May, September, November and 
December. 


8rd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 1950: Glenn E. Cartwright, President, 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago; Walter 
. Gonwa, President-Elect, Chrisman; Louis F. Tinthoff, Vice-President, 819 Jefferson Building, Peoria; 

Paul W. Clopper, Secretary-Librarian, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Melford E. Zinser, Treasurer, 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago. 

Group No. 1: Northwestern District, Fred M. Helpenstell (1951), Cleaveland Building, Rock Island; North- 
eastern District, F. W. Graham, Jr. (1952), 822 West Tremont Street, Morris; Central District, A. G. 
Orendorff (1950), 322 Unity Building, Bloomington. 

Group No. 2: Central Western District, L. W. Neber (1951), 808 Ridgely Building, Springfield; Central 
Eastern District, Walter W. Winter (1950), 369 West Prairie Street, Decatur; Southern District, Gor- 
don A. Smith (1952), 508 Commercial Building, Alton. 

Group No. 3: Chicago District, George W. Hax (1950), 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; T. C. Starshak 
(1950), 753 E. 79th Street, Chicago; Joseph F. Porto (1951), 25 East Washington Street, Chicago; 
psvonal . ers ens oe East po’ en Chicago; William F. Tolar (1952), 6804 Windsor 

5601 W. Irving Park Road, Chicago. 

AD INTERIDG COMMITTEE © OF rhe EXECUTIVE cc COUNCIL: Glenn E. Cartwright, Chicago; Paul W. Clopper, 

eoria; Melford E. Zinser, Chicago; Walter J. Gonwa, Chrisman; T. C. Starshak, Chicago. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE: George R. Olfson, Chairman, 4816 North Western Avenue, Chicago; H. A. 
Hindman, Vice-Chairman, 412 Robeson Building, Champaign; Robert L. Kreiner, 1305 E. Gard Street, 
Chicago; Harland L. New, 309 Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge; Paul Wilcox, 603 Main Street, Evanston; 
Joseph S. Lebow, 2804 Elston Avenue, Chicago; Frank G. Biedka, 1530 North Damen Avenue, 
Chicago; Leo J. Cahill, 4004 West Harrison Street, Chicago; Robert B. Hasterlik, 1791 Howard 
Street, Chicago; R. H. Johnson, 1608 West Madison Street, Chicago; Lyle F. Aseltine, 55 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 

CLINIC COMMITTEE: Eric R. Lindholm, Chairman, 8200 Ogelsby Avenue, Chicago; Ross H. Bradley, 
Vice-Chairman, 503 Farmers Bank Building, Jacksonville; G. W. Solfronk, 3125 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago; C. J. Rogalski, 4812 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago; Guy M. Miller, 715 Lake Street, Oak 
Park; Harold E. Gillogly, 624 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago; Maurice S. Altus, 4753 Broadway, 
Chicago; B. M. Gillmeister, 4564 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago; Sheldon L. Levine, 55 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago; A. C. Kuncl, 19 Madison Street, Oak Park; James L. Bunch, 605 Farmers Bank 
Building, Jacksonville; M. J. Couch, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: Paul W. ae, Chairman, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria; og P. Schoen, 
Jr., Editor, 6355 Broadway, Chicago; E. J. Krejci, 530 South Spring Avenue, LaGran 

NECROLOGY: Milton Cruse, Chairman, 1977 West 111th Street, Chicago; Walter E. Kelly, 27 South 
Pulaski Road, Chicago; J. T. Shesler, 5 Douglas Avenue, Elgin. 

BOARD OF CENSORS: Walter J. Nock, Chairman, 2735 Devon Avenue, Chicago; R. Winfield Scott, 715 
Lake Street, Oak Park; Edward D. Martin, Watseka. 

ones = CODE OF ETHICS: Robert J. Pollock, Chairman, 5615 West Lake Street, Chicago; Wer- 

“a 5 sens, 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park; A. E. Halbmaier, Volkman Building, Kankakee. 

INFRACTION. OF LAWS: James A. Nowlan, Chairman, 9453 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago; Robert F. 

4010 West Madison Street, Chicago; William A. Figg, 401 Barber Building, Joliet. 

PUBLIC” POLICY: John W. Green, Chairman, 805 First National Bank Building, Springfield; Clifton B. 
Clarno, Vice-Chairman, 805 Lehmann Building, Peoria; Harry W. Chronquist, 636 Church Street, 
—— — B. Milas, 2559 West 63rd Street, Chicago; Henry J. Wieland, 4407 Milwaukee 





INTERPROFESSIONAL ‘RELATIONS: Russell G. Boothe, Chairman, 4753 Broadway, Chicago; Cedric K. 

tmer, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; Henry J. Droba, 31 North State Street, Chicago. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS: Charles S. Kurz, Chairman, 560 North Eighth Street, Carlyle; Herman P. Kelder, 
patna ee 6807 West Raven Street, Chicago; Sidney S. Pollack, 25 East Washington Street, 
Chicago; Frank A. Farrell, 757 West 79th Street, Chicago; Michael DeRose, 3643 Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago; Robert M. Booth, 1400 South 5th Street, Springfield; Robert B. Oppice, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago; Harry D. Danforth, Box 114, Cissna Park; Zeland R. Holley, Momence; Carl J. 

adda, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago. 

COUNCIL ON DENTAL HEALTH: Hugh M. take. Chairman, W.C.U. Building, Quincy; Lloyd C. Black- 
man, Vice-Chairman, 702 Professional Building, Elgin; Gordon A. Smith, Secretary, 508 Commercial 
Building, Alton; J. T. Yates, 816 Ridgely Building, Springfield; J. Roy Blayney, 950 East 59th 
Street, Chicago; E. H. Mahle, 619 First National Bank Building, Peoria; D. C. Baughman, P. O. Box 
29, Ma attoon; Howard A. Moreland, 214 Halliday Estate Building, Cairo. 

STUDY CLUB: Harry A. Hartley, Chairman, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago; O. D. Hill, 610 State Bank 
Building, Freeport; George R. Peterson, 520 Arcade Building, Kankakee; L. F. Tinthoff, 819 Jefferson 
ey —— Charles F. Deatherage, Waverly; Wray S. Monroe, 952 Citizens Building, Decatur; 

mbattis, 428 Rogers Building, Mt. Vernon; J. R. Carlton, 2612 East 75th Street, Chicago. 

MEMBERSHIP “COMMI TTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; C. E. Werner, 99 East State Street, 
Rockford; L. W. Creek, 704 Volkman Building, Kankakee; Joseph F. Herman, 627 Jefferson Building, 
a carl on W.C.U. Building, Quincy; Thomas A. Howland, 1500 Citizens Building, Decatur; 

Col linsville; E. W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 

PUBLIC WELFARE. COMMITTEE: L. E. Steward, Chairman. 917 First National Bank Building, Peoria; 
William J. Serritella, Vice-Chairman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; Ben G. Sherrard, Secretary, 
300 Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; Chicago District: J. M. Lestina, 1140 Lake Street, Oak 
Park (1950), William J. Serritella, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago (1951); Northwestern District: 
Hugh D. Burke, 107 South Galena Street, Dixon (1952); Ben G. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank 
Building, Rock Island (1950); Northeastern District: Robert G. Shales, 804 Volkman Building, Kan- 
kakee (1952); J. C. Brady, Chalstrom Building, Joliet (1950); Central District: Dale F. Fitzhenry, 
503 Corn Beit Bank Building, Bloomington (1952); L. E. Steward, 917 First National Bank Building, 
Peoria (1950); Central Western District: C. E. Lauder, East Broadway at First Street, Monmouth 
(1951); George E. Thoma, 917 First National Bank Building, Springfield (1950); Central Eastern 
District: T. J. Campbell, 667 Citizens Building, Decatur (1952); G. S. Akerly, Milford (1951); South- 
= ae J. Corlew, Mt. Vernon (1951); Calvert L. Jordan, 1081 East Main Street, 

ey ‘ 

RELIEF: Cane En Zwisler, Chairman, 189 East Court Street, Kankakee; Paul W. Clopper, Secretary Ex- 

3 Jefferson Building, Peoria; LaMar W. Harris, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago. 

PROSTHETIC CENTAL SERVICE: Lioyd H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; John B. 
LaDue, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago; William I. McNeil, 492 Cottage Avenue, Glenn Ellyn; 
+ ll es ae, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; Robert V. Riemer, 55 East Washington 

cago H 
RESEARCH: Otto W. Silberhorn, Chairman, 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago; Robert G. Kesel, 808 
Wood Street, Chicago; Warren Willman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; S. F. Bradel, 55 
Washington Street, Chicago; Clarence A. Hanson, 715 Lake a Oak Park. 

EXAMINING COMMITTEE: Robert I. ee. Chairman, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; C. E. 
Chamberland, Vice-Chairman, 115 North Street, Peoria; William A. McKee, Secretary, Benton; E. F. 
Wendel, Central Life Building, Ottawa; Harold E. Welch, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago. 























DO NOT FORGET! 
JUNE 1°... 


THIS IS THE LAST DAY MEMBERS CAN ENROLL 
IN THE 


ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
APPROVED 


Group Sickness and Accident Plan 
WITHOUT EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY 


Many Members Are Now Protected By This | 
Plan Which Became Effective May |, 1949 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


All members of the Illinois State Dental Society actively 
engaged in the dental profession, except those 
over age 70 or in the armed forces. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH OTHER GROUP INSURANCE 
FULL COVERAGE TO AGE 70 

RECURRING DISABILITIES ARE COVERED 

HOUSE CONFINEMENT NOT REQUIRED 


INCLUDES BOTH SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
WORLD WIDE COVERAGE 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION DURING ENROLLMENT PERIOD 
LOW COST 


For Further Information or an Enrollment Application 
WRITE OR TELEPHONE .. . 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 
4 Telephone 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard WaAbash 2-101! Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Why use PIN TEETH? 
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PRESCRIBE 
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FOR SOUND STRUCTURE 
THROUGH PINLESS CONSTRUCTION 
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ANNEX DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SSOCIATED DENTAL 
ABORATORIES, INC. 
14 South Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 


USTIN PROSTHETIC 
LABORATORY 
44 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


BERRY-KOFRON 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
“99 North Eleventh St., St. Louis, Missouri 


. B. CRUSE DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


70 Citizens Building Decatur, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & 
COMPANY 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FREIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
31 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 


HOOTMAN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
pckford Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 





WOmOSEPH E. KENNEDY 





rT 


COMPANY 
00 South Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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can secure MICROMOLD TEETH 
the following laboratories 


KRAUS DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 


RAY R. LAWRENCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
36!/, North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL 
‘LABORATORIES 


Professional Building Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


824 Maine Street Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD ‘ 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
Graham Building 


Aurora, Illinois 


UPTOWN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


4753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 
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new dozen assortment 


new dozen rates 
S. S. White 
CARBIDE BURS 


one dozen 
Assortment No. 3 


(for angles and handpieces) 
CONTENTS: 


| each Nos. 4, 37, 558, for Handpiece 
| each Nos. 2, 4, 35, 39, 558, 559, 702 for Angle 
2 each No. 37 for Angle 
Packaged in single pockets with plastic block for 18 burs. 


PRICE $16.30 


S.S., WHITE 

CARBIDE BUR PRICES 

Plain ...$1.40 each 
half-dozen 1.26 each 

DOZEN 1.19 each 


Dentate Cd 2.00 each 
half-dozen 1.80 each 
DOZEN 1.70 each 


Use S. S. White Carbide Burs for speedy cool cutting. Their heads 
are cemented tungsten carbide securely attached to shanks of 
tempered tool steel. S. S. White Carbide Burs are highly praised 
for their amazing efficiency, astonishing length of service and 
economy. No bur approaches them for speed in cutting tooth 
structure. 





THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. WASHINGTON ST JEFFERSON & FULTON STS. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. PEORIA |, ILL. 











RELIANCE 


RELIANCE 


For Those Discriminating Dentists 


QUALITY OF MATERIALS 
WORKMANSHIP 


EXPERIENCE 


TRY US—BE CONVINCED 


Box 503, Main Post Office 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
































Clasp Resiliency 












Adjustability . 
; Friendly 
without fear 
to teeth and 
of breakage Tissue 












Endu ring Precision 
Strength ~ 
* 
Lasting Ease of 
Lustre Repair 













N 0 b 1 l 1 Uu M1, the “Aristocrat of 


Chromium Alloys,” not only makes possible the 
application of modern design for your partials, 
but assures their success in terms of aesthetics, 
comfort and functional service. Highlighted here 
are a number of physical properties which you 
have every right to expect in the restorations de- 
signed and processed by the Nobilium labora- 
tory near your office. Other contributing factors 
to the success of Nobilium cases are your labo- 
ratory’s employment of the scientific, time-tested 
Nobilium technic for precision processing and 
their use of Nobilium equipment and materials 
especially developed for the assurance of lasting 
patient satisfaction. To get the best possible par- 
tials, call your laboratory and specify, “Nobilium.” 











NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











tw with NEW 
STIMULATOR TIP 


Scientifically designed smooth, hard 
cone for gentle massage of every 
inter-proximal space. 


Sample Tips Free 














| ORIGINAL 2 ROW 


TOOTH BRUSH 


ALSO SINGLE ROW 
ORTHODONTIC BRUSHES 
AND 3-ROW BRUSHES 


THE JOHN 0. BUTLER COMPANY (pQtT 
540 N. LAKE SHORE DRIVE * CHICAGO 11, ILL. BRISTLES 
























HARPER’S DENTAL ALLOYS 
(Quick and Medium Setting) 


A standard alloy for over . 
50 years MEDICAL PROTECTIVE 


rH} 


COMPANY 


@ Dr. Harper's Perfected Amalgam 
Technique enclosed with each order. Ca eee 


@ Harper's Alloys assure: 
Highest adaptability, strong-edged, 
non - leaking fillings — Permanent 
frost-white amalgam. 


1 oz. $2.00 5 oz. $9.50 10 oz. $18.00 
Universal Trimmer $1.50 

Extra blade 50c ‘ 

Matrix Holder $3.60 a Hoon, EM. Bree in 


Professional Protection 
Exclusively 


since 1899 


< af louston, Representatives, 
(Prices subject to change) 1142-44 Marchal Field Annex nex Building 
d P d ; Telephone State 2 
or ROCHESTER ag 
Order from your dealer Fa Seman, fapresetiative 
oc! er 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 S. Yale Ave., Chicago 21, Il. 
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ADERER GOLDS 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York + Chicago 


























Luxene Selected Laboratories in Illinois 


Associated Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
404 S. Sixth St., Springfield 
Austin Prosthetic Laboratory 
5944 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Campbell Dental Laboratory 
322-323 IIlinois Bldg., Champaign 
Linn B. Cruse Dental Laboratories 
Citizens Bldg., Decatur 
Ehrhardt andCompany 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
K. C. Erickson Dental Laboratory 
517 Second Nat. Bidg., Freeport 
Hootman Dental Laboratory 


811 Rockford Trust Bidg., Rockford 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
225 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 

J. E. Kennedy Dental Laboratory 
7902 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


Kraus Dental Laboratory _ 
640 Jefferson Bidg., Peoria 
Ray R. Lawrence Dental Laboratory 
362 N. Vermillion St., Danville 
Oral Art Laboratory, Inc. _ 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
817 Columbus St., Ottawa 
Satisfaction Dental Laboratories 
204-208 Professional Bidg., Elgin 
ie. A Schmitt Dental Laboratory 
824 Maine St., Quincy 
South Shore Dental Laboratory 
1525 East 53rd St., Chicago 
Standard Dental Labs. of Chi., Inc. 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Uptown Dental Laboratory 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 





The toughness and dimensional 

stability of ViINYLITE Plastic m 

“Luxene 44” partials practical 
and economical. 


reckoning 
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hat RRUekw lives 


There’s a good tip for dentists in the reasons for VINYLITE 
Plastic in this important aeronautical instrument. Even a 
slightly warped scale might cause a pilot to send his plane 
miles off its course and into serious trouble. Selected first 
for the dimensional stability that assures precise calcula- 
tion in all climates and weather, VINYLITE Plastic also gives 
molding accuracy, toughness and resistance to chemicals 
and water. VINYLITE Plastic gives pilots a non-warping 
instrument that can be depended upon for safe, accurate 
dead reckoning the whole of its long, long life. 


that KRERa remakes 


For those same reasons — dimensional stability, molding 
accuracy, toughness and resistance to chemicals and water, 
many dentists specify VINYLITE Plastic for dentures. 
“LUXENE 44,” for example, has the dimensional stability in 
wet or dry conditions that assures lasting mouth comfort. 
“LUXENE 44” and the Pressure Cast Process gives patients 
&non-warping, practically unbreakable denture that retains 
its original fit and life-like appearance for the whole of its 
long. long life! 


BAR Ae resect 


_ ~is the most practical plastic available for dentures to date. 


MRAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (qq 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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*Registered trade mark 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. MADE IN U. B.A. 








Give to Conquer 


HE fight is on to save more lives in 

1950! Now is the time to back 
science to the hilt in its all out battle 
against cancer. 


Last year, 67,000 men, women and chil- 
dren were rescued from cancer. Many 
more can be saved — if you resolve to 
save them—if you strike back at cancer. 
Give! Give your dimes, quarters, dol- 





lars. We need more treatment facilities, 
more skilled physicians, medical equip- 
ment and laboratories. The success of 
great research and educational pro- 
grams depends on your support. Your 
contribution to the American Cancer 
Society helps guard your neighbor, 
yourself, your loved ones. This year, 
strike back at cancer...Give more than 
before...Give as generously as you can. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 











that never gets tired! 


You can actually “feel” the wonderful strength 
and resiliency of TICONIUM clasps! Here's a 
metal developed to take the constant strain of 
inserting and removing a denture. TICONIUM 
has been "torture tested." The results of these 
tests (important to you) are given in the new 
“Case of the Perfect Case." Write for 
your copy — no obligation. 














an your next case... preacnibe anitctomanitonia 











CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Iflino’s 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 903 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 
MILTON DENTAL LABORATORY, 320 E. Adams St., Springfield, lilinois 





here’s the 





The proved strength of "LUXENE 
44" has brought an entirely new 
conception to the design of 
plastic partial dentures. Many 
designs which heretofore have 
been limited to metal cases are 
now not only possible, but prac- 
tical, in "LUXENE 44". 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferso 


mouth freedom 


your patient 


WANTS ..... 


To assure your patients of 
breakage-free service and the 
mouth freedom they need, at a 
price they can afford to pay, 
prescribe “"LUXENE 44" partials, 
pressure cast by — 





n 4339-40 





St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Something New--- 
Something Right Up to Now ! 


W: ARE mailing all of our 
Crystolex, Lucitone and 
Vernonite Dentures to you 
in water, sealed in an un- 
breakable resin pouch. 


It is a well known fact that 
any and all Acrylic Resin 
Dentures, if allowed to dry 
out over a long period, will 
change shape or warp. So, 
in order to give you the best 
possible results, and best fit, 
or adaptation, we are ship- 
ping your dentures in a resin 
sack containing water. 


We pack all of our dentures 
in the Pouch using an Anti- 
septic Solution. This insures 
sae your denture reaching you 
ie free from Bacteria Life. 


T. M. Crutcher Dental Laboratory 
INCORPORATI! 
640 South Third Street gee 626. LOUISVILLE |, KY. 


GB 66 


CASTING GOLD 


ACCLAIMED BY THE DENTAL AND LABORATORY 
PROFESSION FOR UNIFORMITY AND DEPENDABILITY 


G B 66 is a proved yellow gold at a reasonable price. It has pleased 
dentists and patients for many years. In quality, it is not an “economy” 
gold—in price, it's in the "economy" range. 

The exceptionally fine physical properties of GB 66 assure you of best 
results in cast restorations. It is ideal for one piece and unit castings, 
clasps, bars, saddles, etc. 
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G B 66 LIGHT G B 66 DARK 
Light gold color Rich, dark gold color 
Melting range 1540° to 1620° F. Melting Range 1580° to 1620° F. 
At $1.84 per dwt. (retail) At $1.84 per dwt. (retail) 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DENTAL DEALER 


Established 1867 
GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
109 N. Wabash Avenue—Chicago 74 W. 46th Street—New York 
Michigan Building—Detroit 
Plants: Chicago — New York — Toronto 
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the balanced 
formula 


Urea concentration in ammoniated denti- 
frices has been the subject of authoritative 
studies. It fas been found that although 
large amounts of urea prevent acid forma- 
tion, they also stop natural ammonia pro- 
duction by paralyzing the deaminating 
enzyme systems.! 





Clinical tests show the optimal combina- 
tion is 3% urea (carbamide) and 5% 
dibasic ammonium phosphate—based on 
the formula developed by scientists of the 
University ofillinois and pioneered by Amurol. 

This balanced proportion inhibits acid 
formation, stimulates natural ammonium pro- 
duction and reduces lactobacillus activity— 
while creating an oral environment found 
in the mouths of caries-immune individuals.' 


1. Kesel, R. G., at al: —— bergen y in the Biologic 

duction of oni: d the use of Ammonia and 
equhemide in i tol sg Oral Surgery, Medicine, 
and Pathology, April, 1949. 





Enclose 
your card 
for pro- Ammomwiates 
fessional 
samples. 
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Improved Pressure-Cast 
Dentures with the 


LUXENE 
AIR GUN 


we 


In our endeavor to still further improve the qual- 
ity of Berry-Kofron “LUXENE 44” Dentures... 
making them by far the outstanding achievement 
of the profession... we have installed the new 
LUXENE AIR GUN. 


This air gun, used in conjunction with our press- 


Rosie Medina Oden. ure cast equipment, results in “LUXENE 44” 
ture processed by us dentures of even greater precision—because of 
is GUARANTEED better controlled uniformity of flow during the 
for 1 YEAR against casting process. 

breakageof material. : ¢ ; 

(Guarantee does not To the dentist this means consistently accurate 
include teeth). dentures with closer tolerances to the pattern... 


satisfied patients. We invite your inquiries. 


JP ERRY- KOFRON 





Dental Laboratory Co. 
407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Member of Misscuri State Laboratory Association 






























































may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you 
can make a move that may change your 
life, regardless of your age. During these 
seven weeks of the U.S. Treasury’s Inde- 
pendence Drive, you can lay the ground- 
work for making your fondest dreams 
come true. 


The next decade will be one of the 
greatest America has ever seen. The op- 


portunity of a lifetime will come to mil- - 


lions of Americans—it can come to you. 
The opportunity to start your own busi- 


ness. To buy a share in the business you’re 
now in. Even to take a job that pays less at 
the start—but has a tremendous future. 

Don’t let your opportunity pass because 
you were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds automatically, this is the time to 
begin. If you are, sign up for extra 
bonds. Sign up and buy up all you can. 
That golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “‘one in a lifetime” for you—be 
ready for it! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service. 
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COREGR 


The manufacturers. of CO-RE-GA denture adhesive 
Gre . , peices of their obligation and . 
Faithful to quality. 


CO-RE-GA IS NOT ADVERTISED 
TO THE PUBLIC 














Zone. ‘ State 





CO-REGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
i 208 Se: Cat Avorn, H.W. . nee a. Oe 























